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CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
made arrangements to cover in The Traffic World 
the hearings on the proposed consolidated freight 
classification, which will begin in Boston, August 1, 
and continue at New York, Chicago, Omaha, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Denver, Fort Worth, New 
Orleans, and Atlanta, in the order named, the hear- 
ing at Atlanta beginning September 19. A mem- 
ber of our staff will be in attendance at every ses- 
sion and will report intelligently and adequately 
every important phase of the proceedings. These 
daily reports will also be carried in The Daily 
Traffic World and Traffic Bulletin so that sub- 
scribers for that publication may keep in close 
touch with what is going on. 


MORE GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Now that Congress has authorized it, the Presi- 
dent is expected soon to take over control of the 
telegraph and telephone companies of the country. 
We know of no good reason why he should do 
so or why Congress should have authorized him 
to do so, but if and when he does it, it is to be 
hoped that he will avoid some of the mistakes that 
have been made in the method of government con- 
trol of the railroads. 

Government control of the railroads, we believe, 
Was necessary in the war emergency. Government 
control of the wire companies is not necessary, as 
faras we can see. But, in the case of the railroads, 
the government has substituted government op- 
eration for government control and that, we be- 
lieve, has been a mistake. If the government is to 
control the wire companies we hope it will merely 
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control and regulate them under the war power 
conferred on the President, but will permit the 
actual operation to remain in the hands of the pres- 
ent managers, so long, at least, as they submit 
properly to government authority and show them- 
selves in sympathy with government aims. It 
will not be necessary for the government to change 
the kind of typewriting machines used in the tele- 
graph offices, or the color of the paper on which 
the messages are written, or prescribe the kind of 
hair ribbons and powder puffs used by tele- 
phone operators. It should see to it that wages 
are put on a proper basis, that strikes that would 
interfere with the transaction of necessary business 
are suppressed, and that messages are transmitted 
promptly in the order of their importance, with 
due regard to their connection with essential busi- 
ness, if there are not sufficient facilities for the 
prompt transmission of all messages. To do this 
it will not be necessary to appoint a director of 
telegraph and telephones who knows nothing about 
either, or to make government employes out of 
local managers who are competent to hold their 
jobs. 

All that is necessary and the only possible good 
purpose in giving control of the companies to the 
government is to get the country’s business tran- 
sacted. Just why the companies themselves are 
not considered able to do this we have not seen 
satisfactorily explained; neither have we seen it 
explained how the government proposes, through 
its control, to remedy whatever may be wrong with 
the situation. We fancy the advocates of govern- 
ment control of these utilities have been influenced 
by purely local conditions, such as the telephone 
situation in Washington, but we are doubtful 
whether Postmaster-General Burleson, for instance, 
if, as seems possible, he is made wire chief, would 
be likely to remedy even such more or less local 
troubles. If he has any specific let him apply it 
to the postoffice department and the transportation 
of mail, which is far from satisfactory as to results 
and also as to soundness of governing principles, 
as exemplified in the recently effective zone system 
for second class mail. 

When we say we know of no good reason why 
Congress should have authorized the President to 
take over the wire companies or why he should 
exercise his authority, we mean it. We have seen 
no respectable attempt at explanation. We believe 
those persons who advocate government operation, 
or control, or ownership as an end of itself to be 
desired instead of as a possible means of accom- 
plishing some desirable end, have simply taken 
advantage of the war excitement and the incidental 
inclination to center all power in the government 
at Washington, to score a victory for themselves— 
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if victory it shall prove to be. We can see no 
legitimate demand for government control of the 
wire companies, except possibly by reason of the 
threatened strike which might tie up essential busi- 
ness. But it has been denied that this was a mov- 
ing reason for the change, and the threat of strike 
has died away anyhow. 

We do not know what good it is expected to 
accomplish through the new method. We have 
considerable dealings with the telegraph companies 
and though the service is not always all that is to 
be desired, we have had some recourse, which is 
to refuse to pay for delayed messages and to 
threaten to jump or actually to jump to the other 
company. Under the government management we 
shall have the same and probably worse troubles 
without any recourse. And we might add here 
that, bad as the telegraph service is at times, it has 
never been as bad as the postal service is now and 
has been for some months, and has never been half 
as bad for one-tenth as long a period. 

We are somewhat reconciled to the ills of gov- 
ernment control of the wire companies and govern- 
ment operation of the railroads, however, by the 
growing probability that the doctrinaires who have 
favored government ownership of these ultilities 
will be convinced by the practical demonstration 
now going on before their eyes that they have been 
wrong, or at least that the ordinary business man, 
who has had no theories in particular but only 
wants things done in the best and most efficient 
way possible, will be so disgusted with his experi- 
ence under paternalism that he will rise in his 
might and get things done right no matter what 
the doctrinaires and the politicians wish. 


Selfish, destructive, and lawless private owner- 
ship of public utilities will not do. Neither will 
ignorant, partisan government ownership. What 
we must have is honest, efficient private ownership 
under such government regulation or control as 
will insure its honesty and efficiency... We can’t 
bring about the full reform we need, perhaps, in 
this war emergency, but why not at least work 
toward it in our plans for helping win the war? 
We shall win the war no less if we keep in mind 
a little the period after the war. Methods that are 
proper and efficient at other times are not neces- 
sarily and always outlawed by the existence of war. 
And at least let us cure ourselves of thinking that 
if the delivery wagon from the grocery store is 
late, or a telegram is delayed, or a telephone oper- 
ator is cranky, the remedy is to appoint somebody 
government director—which only makes the wagon 
later, the telegram still more delayed, the operator 
more cranky, at the same time taking from us the 
possibility of getting relief by kicking. 
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TRAFFIC MEN FOR ARMY TRANSPORT 


Our congratulations to the War Department on 
its plan to reorganize its transport service by re- 
placing army officers who have been in charge by 
civilian traffic managers. From all points of view 
the plan must have good results. First, of course, 
is the effect on transportation itself, both of army 
supplies and of ordinary commercial business. It 
is notorious that the moving of troops and army 
supplies has been in charge of young, untrained 
army officers with little or no qualification but 
their willingness and enthusiasm. This business 
cannot fail to be improved, and at the same time 
the ordinary commercial traffic of the country will 
show corresponding improvement as the govern- 
ment business gets out of its way. 


Of secondary importance is the expected finding 
of places for some of the experienced and valuable 
traffic men who have been let out of railroad ser- 
vice by the developments under government opera- 
tion. The departure from red tape, even if it had 
no actual visible good results, would be worth 
while of itself. There is no reason why shoulder 
straps should be necessary to promote the hauling 
of freight and men, especially when the soldiers 
wearing the straps are inexperienced. Lastly, the 
new plan may release for service in the line many 
vigorous young men who are now doing army work 
that is largely clerical. That will be a good thing 
for them and a good thing for the nation. 

As long ago as May 11, in discussing the aboli- 
tion of off-line agencies and solicitation of business 
with the consequent loss of positions for many 
valuable railroad men, we advocated some plan 
like that which is now adopted. We do not know 
whether our suggestion was in any way respons- 
ible for the present proposal, but on the chance that 
it may serve some good purpose now, at least, we 
repeat: 


If there were co-ordination of the various departments 
of government in this country and a desire to accomplish 
the thing we have in mind, we think we see how a satis 
factory result could be brought about. Indeed, if the de 
sire is there or can be put there, the co-ordination, to the 
extent necessary for this particular purpose, ought to fol- 
low easily. : 

Through the orders of the Railroad Administration, 
thought wise under government operation of the railroads 
and the consequent disappearance of the necessity or pro 
priety of competition, hundreds and thousands of soliciting 
freight agents, traveling freight agents, commercial agents, 
general agents, and off-line agents of all sorts have beel 
thrown out of employment. Whether or not this policy was 
necessary or wise, it is the fact. It is the fact also that in 
the various departments of the Army and Navy—ordnancé 
and quartermaster, for instance—hundreds of officers’ col- 
missions have been given to as many young men whose 
duty it is to look after transport. These young men are 
all anxious to wear Uncle Sam’s uniform; many are, 00 
doubt, genuinely enthusiastic to serve; but all are prac 
tically immune from danger and comparatively few had 


(Continued on page 157) 
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iCurrent Topics 
in Washington 


Government Control of Wires.—In 
Wall street terminology, if and when 
Albert Sidney Burleson becomes the 
head of the wire service, either in his 
own name or by proxy exercised by 
David J. Lewis, for the period of the 
war, Americans who object to govern- 
ment ownership and operation on the 
sole ground that that way of oper- 
ating is too expensive for a country 
that desires first-class service at the 
lowest possible cost, will see efforts to prove that the 
government can and will render an efficient and econom- 
ical service. Burleston is a thrifty man and Lewis is his 
right-hand man. He can make the service pay its way, if 
anybody in the government service can. Burleson is not 
in abject fear of the labor unions, which, it may be said, 
is one reason for thinking he may not be chosen to op- 
erate in his own name. He will not run from a union 
that demands $80 a month for a $60 service. He had the 
members of a labor union who interfered with the opera- 
tion of the postal service indicted, the offense being a 
conspiracy to cripple the service by means of a strike 
staged by postal employes. For that reason he is persona 
non grata to the labor unions. Lewis, however, was a 
member of the miners’ union and still may be. But if 
Burleson gets a chance to try his theories he will come 
as hear aS anybody to giving service without any notice- 
able increase in cost. There is only one thing about Burl- 
eson’s management of the post office that the man who 
wants to know what the service really costs can criticize. 
He has retained that misleading accounting system, in- 
troduced by Frank H. Hitchcock, by means of which a 
“surplus” can be shown by subtracting the out-of-pocket 
operating expense from the operating revenue and calling 
the result a surplus. There is no such accounting system 
now in use by any of the wire companies. The real test 
of honesty, in accounting, will come when there is no 
surplus but when there is political necessity for creating 
one. Creation of that kind has been done by some offi- 
cials now in office. Mr. Burleson might not do it, but 
inasmuch as telegraph revenue statistics are not published 
by the Commission, the opportunity for introducing the 
“Hitchcock surplus” will be perfect. The only question 
is as to whether Burleson would yield to such a tempta- 
tion as an aid to bringing about government ownership in 
succession to government operation. 


Commissions for Salesmen.—Attorney-General Gregory’s 
horror of salesmen who operate on a commission basis, 
it is believed, paves the way for all manner of inside 
dealing in the buying of railroad supplies that could be 
desired by a dishonest official, if there were such in the 
Railroad Administration. Most of the competition for 
government business is caused by the scrambles of the 
salesmen operating on the commission basis. The com- 
Mission and contract hunters, as a rule, keep closer tab 
on what is going on in the way of sales or prospects for 
Sales than any other class of men. They do not eat if 
they cannot show sales. That may also be true of sales 
agents who work on salary. Nearly every young man 
gets into the selling game by showing what he can do 
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on a commission basis. Mr. Gregory, in his letter to 
Director-General McAdoo, said the courts had always con- 
demned the contingent fee contract. But the Supreme 
Court, in passing on the provision which Mr. Gregory 
recommended be inserted in the railroad supply contract, 
remarked that what a contractor does with his money is 
none of the government’s business. In other words, while 
the courts have condemned the contingent fee contract, 
the Supreme Court left the question wide open by saying 
it was of no concern to the government what a contractor 
does with the money paid to him. In other words, he is 
free to pay commissions. No one other than a government 
official, it has often been suggested, would have the 
temerity to suggest that he should be informed as to 
what a creditor intended doing with the money the debtor 
intended paying him for the materials or articles furnished, 
not for the curiosity-consumed official, but for the govrn- 
ment. 


Representation for Short-Line Men.—Under the rule that 
prevails in “responsible” forms of government, as dis- 
tinguished from the rigid cabinet type, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association would be entitled to recognition 
at the hands of either the President or the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in the appointment of a short-line section 
manager for the Railroad Administration. Twice the mem- 
bers of that association wrote parts of the federal control 
law that were opposed by the men pretending to be spokes- 
men for the Railroad Administration. The President’s 
veto is the only legislative fact that prevented the federal 
control law being made in the form desired by the short- 
line men. It is not so sure now that when the matter 
again comes up the short-line men will not have votes 
enough to force the President to yield the views expressed 
by him in his veto message. The theory of the constitu- 
tion makers was that the President’s veto would save the 
country from the ill effects of popular clamor, put into 
the form of statutes. It was intended as a check on 
democracy because, as a deterrent, it is equivalent to the 
vote of two-thirds of the members in each house of 
Congress. Neither house has voted to pass the short-line 
provision over the veto, but there will be another fight. 
Inasmuch as the Prohibitionists have broken down the 
rule of the Senate forbidding general legislation on an 
appropriation bill, the way is clear for the short-line men, 
if they are so advised, to put the provision they desire 
to see written into the federal control law, in one or more 
appropriation bills as riders, and forcing the President to 
take it or disapprove a big supply bill. 


Attacks on President-Made Rates.—It is not yet possible 
to make an estimate as to the number of attorneys who 
will participate in the argument, July 24, on the question 
as to whether the justness and reasonableness of rates 
initiated by the President must be determined on original 
complaints, or whether they may be determined on 
amended complaints challenging the superseded rates on 
the grounds that were set out before the rates were in- 
creased. It is taken for granted, however, that that is 
a live question for practically all the complainants who 
have cases pending before the Commission. The fact that 
there is war, it is submitted, does not relieve the pain 
a shipper feels on account of a maladjustment of rates, 
nor is it lessened by the fact that, in theory, the President 
exercised his judgment and said the attacked rate would 
be just and reasonable during the war. There is not a 
man in the country knowing anything about rates who 
does not know, as a matter of fact, that the Presideni 
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knows nothing about rates and that he has to take the 
judgment of the railroad men surrounding the Director- 
General. There is not a shipper who objected to the fif- 
teen per cent advance who does not believe that there 
was little necessity for the rates ordered into effect by 
No. 28, other than that created by the climatic conditions 
in the early part of the year. Surpluses are created to 
cover bad spots. Those coming over from 1916 and 1917 
were very comfortable. They were big enough to make 1915 
a comfortable year and do something toward leveling up 
1914, which was bad all the way through. It is assumed 
that complainants will desire to continue their efforts 
to obtain more reasonable rates, and oppose any ruling 
by the Commission that will add anything to the expenses 
they have already incurred in the preparation of their 
cases. Therefore a fair attendance of attorneys is ex- 
pected. 





Some Interesting Questions.—The Commission’s question 
box already is filled to overflowing. For instance, one of 
the queries that has come floating in from all quarters is 
as to whether there will be reparation on account of No. 
28 rates changed since June 25. The oil people, in par- 
ticular, are asking that. The Commission, as a condition 
precedent, would have to find the superseded rates un- 
lawful in some particular before making an award of 
reparation. Another inquiry is as to tariffs filed by rail- 
roads not now under federal control but not yet relin- 
quished at the time the tariffs were filed. The inclination 
among the Commission employes who have to do with 
such matters is to say that such tariffs are legally on 
file and the rates are prima facie reasonable, notwith- 
standing that they were increased after Jan. 1, 1910, as to 
which kind of rates carriers are under the burden of justi- 
fying. There are some roads that prepared tariffs and 
forwarded them and they actually reached the files before 
notice of relinquishment on a day prior to June 25 was 
received by the carrier. How the Commission is to be 
officially informed that some carriers have been relin- 
quished is a point that nobody seems to have covered in 
any arrangements thus far made. The point may cause a 
smile on account of the well-known fact that the Railroad 
Administration is not caring much about the Commission. 
The point, however, may become important in litigation. 
The inclination is to say that such tariffs, even if actually 
on the files, are mere scraps of paper. But as to the road 
that was relinquished on June 25—what about its tariffs? 
Nobody has devised an answer to that query. One road 


has perfectly good No. 28 passenger fare tariffs, having 


filed them before June 10 and being relinquished before 
June 25, but its freight tariffs are the ones in effect before 
it made an honest effort to comply with No. 28, having 
the misfortune, however, to be cast into outer darkness 
some time between June 10 and June 25. In view of the 
fact that it lies in the territory for which the Commission 
prescribed passenger fares on a basis of 2.6 cents per 
mile, the query naturally arises as to whether the Com- 
mission, on complaint, would adhere to its ruling or decide 
that three cents a mile, after all, would be better basis. 
Entertainment for any rainy day can be provided for one’s 
self by simply asking such questions. There is no limit 
to their number. A. HH: 


A CORRECTION. 

The Commission has ordered the reopening of Docket 
No. 9185, W. Va. Rail Co. vs. P., C., C. & St. L. et al, 
instead of having denied further hearing, as was incor- 
rectly stated in The Traffic World of July 13. 
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SHORT LINE SITUATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay,. 

Max Thelen July 15 declined the offer of the appoint. 
ment to be manager of the short line section in Director 
Prouty’s division. He believes his work as surveyor of 
contracts, having to do with price fixing for supplies fur. 
nished for the government and the industrial establish. 
ment back of the fighting lines, is more important at this 
time than establishing on a more amicable basis relations 
between the government and the short lines. Director 
Prouty has a comparatively long list from which to choose 
a man for the place. 

The senators from the south who put through the short- 
line resolution, vetoed by the President, have taken the 
bull by the horns, in that phase of the railroad question, 
by asking Director-General McAdoo to appoint, as man- 
ager of the short-line section of Director Prouty’s division, 
Bird M. Robinson, president of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association. They did that without regard to 
the offer of the place to Max Thelen, and without under. 
taking to find out whether the latter had accepted or 
declined. They acted before Thelen said he would not 
take it. The notice that they desired to have Robinson 
made head of the section that will deal with the short 
lines was wired to Mr. McAdoo at San Francisco. 

When the suggestion was made it seemed to some to 
lack propriety. That is, a few of the Railroad Admin- 
istration officials who heard it suggested that by putting 
Mr. Robinson in office as the man to deal with the short 
lines in behalf of the government, the latter practically 
would be making the short lines the judge in their own 
cases. The reply to that was that the trunk lines are 
running the Railroad Administration, having had added 
to them all the authority the government possesses, which 
authority the short-line men are insinuating, if not actually 
charging, is being used to make the already hard lot of 
the short lines even harder, to such an extent, they assert, 
that the short lines will soon all be bankrupt and in con 
dition to be bought up by the trunk lines, or by me 
who have an idea that if they can acquire the property 
they can persuade the Railroad Administration to take 
it over and pay something for the use of it. 

Southern senators are in sympathy with the short-line 
men. They see the point about bankrupting the short 
lines so they can be purchased by the trunk lines or by 
men who believe they can acquire the property and then 
persuade the government to relieve them of the burden— 
at a good price for those who may buy the bankrupt roads. 

Those interested in neither side of the controversy 
are inclined to think Max Thelen made a wise decision 
when he said he would not take the position. They figure 
there will be no thanks or credit for the man who makes 
deals respecting the short lines that will be fair for both 
the government and the feeding roads. Thanks from one 
side or the other would come only in the event the mal 
ager took one side or the other; that is to say, if the 
manager of the section always held with the. connecting 
trunk line (on the theory that the government’s interest 
is the same as the trunk line’s), then the thanks of the 
trunk-line owners would be given him. Conversely, if 
he held with the short line, he would have the gratitude 
of that element and the disfavor of the trunk-line ownels, 
if the property of the latter is ever restored to them. 


Contract With Short Line 

The East Carolina Railway is likely to be the first rail- 

road to make a contract with the government. It was I 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


CLASSIFICATION OF AUTOMOBILE 
BODIES 


l AND S. NO. 1145 
Submitted Jan. 25, 1918. Opinion No. 5274. 

1. Proposed increased rating in Official Classification, in so far 
as it would exceed three times first class, and proposed in- 
dividual minimum weight, on passenger automobile bodies 
36 inches or less in height, in less than carloads, found not 
justified. 

2. Proposed increased rating of four times first class, subject to 
individual minimum weight of 1,000 pounds, on passenger 
automobile bodies exceeding 36 inches in height, in less than 
carloads, found justified. 


BY DIVISION 3: 

By item 7 on page 49 of supplement No. 15 to official 
classification I. C. C. No. 44, filed to take effect October 
1, 1917, respondents proposed certain changes in descrip- 
tion of and increased less-than-carload ratings on finished 
and unfinished bodies for passenger automobiles, together 
with a less-than-carload minimum weight for each body. 
Upon protest of the F. A. Ames Company, of Owensboro, 
Ky., this item was suspended until July 29, 1918. Various 
shippers of passenger automobile bodies intervened to 
resist any increase in the present ratings. 

The present and proposed ratings are as follows: 


PRESENT RATINGS. 
EB ¢; ec he 
Automobile tonneaus: 
Finished, detachable parts removed and packed to- 
gether or nested: 
Crated or boxed 
Minimum weight 10,000 lbs. (subject to Rule 27).. 
Unfinished (primed but not varnished), detachable 
parts removed and packed together or nested: 
Not crated or boxed 
Crated or boxed 
Minimum weight 10,000 Ibs. (subject to Rule 27).. 
Bodies (for self- propelling passenger vehicles): 
Fnished, detachable parts removed and packed to- 
gether or nested: 
Crated or boxed 
Minimum weight 10,000 lbs. (subject to Rule 27).. 
Unfinished (primed but not varnished), detachable 
parts removed and packed together or nested: 
Not crated or — 
Crated or box 
Minimum eet 10,000 Ibs. (subject to Rule 27). 


PROPOSED RATINGS. 
: LC. L. 
Automobile bodies: 
Passenger: 
Finished: 
*In boxes or crates, actual weight, but not less 
than 1,000 Ibs. each 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 Ibs. (subject to Rule 27) 
Not finished: 
S. U., or partially K. D.: 
Loose or on skids, actual weight, but not less 
than 1,000 Ibs. each 
‘In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 Ibs. (subject to Rule 27) 
f letely ) ae 
‘ts not flat or nested: 
Loose or in packages 


(50 I. C. C., 309-313) 


Parts flat or nested: 
yLoose or in packages 
*+Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 


30,000 Ibs. 


*Denoted increase. 
TDenoted decrease. 


The foregoing ratings cover the so-called touring and 
rodster car bodies, which are of the open or folding-top 
type, as well as limousine, coupe, sedan, and other closed 
car bodies. The testimony in justification of the pro- 
posed increases was confined largely to the closed bodies, 
while protestants’ testimony related principally to the 
open or folding-top type. 

Respondents testify that at the time the present ratings 
were established practieally the only bodies shipped were 
of the open or folding-top type, while the majority of 
bodies moving at the present time are closed bodies, 


-which, because of their greater bulk and low weight 


density, should be accorded the proposed ratings. A 
statement of record shows that the dimensions. of certain 
passenger automobile bodies, erated, which is the manner 
in which they are usually shipped, range from 102 inches 
by 57 inches by 36 inches, or-106 inches by 56 inches by 
34 inches to 144-inches by 72 inches by 72 inches; that 
the weight of the bodies per cubic foot ranges from 1.8 
pounds to 5.3 pounds, and that their values per pound 
range from 9.6 cents to $1.41. This statement covers 28 
different bodies, 23 of which are of the closed type, the re- 
maining 5, the only ones of 36 inches or less in height, 
being the open or folding-top type. Respondents insist 
that, owing to the manner in which these bodies are 
usually crated, they ‘are liable to injury by being scratched, 
and that only in rare instances is there available such 
freight as can be safely stowed around the crate without 
probability of damage to the body, the result being that 
in practice half a car is usually devoted to one of these 
bodies. They show that various other articles of great 
bulk and low weight density are classified four times 
first class, including bodies with standing tops for both 
self-propelling and non-self-propelling freight vehicles. 

In justification of the proposed minimum of 1,000 
pounds respondents show that various other commodities, 
principally bulky articles requiring, extravagant use of 
space, when shipped in less than carloads; are subject to 
a minimum weight. They insist that:éven four times first 
class subject to a minimum of 1,000 pounds, when the 
entire half of a car is devoted to an automobile body, does 
not yield one-half of the revenue derived on the average 
ear of less-than-carload freight. To illustrate this it is 
testified that the average rating applicable to less-than- 
carload freight between New York and Chicago is ap- 
proximately rule 25, and that the average load per car 
weighs 12,000 pounds; that the rule 25 rate between these 
points is 67 cents per 100 pounds, which for 12,000 pounds 
yields $80.40 per car; that the first-class rate between 
Chicago and New York is 90 cents, and an automobile 
body at four times first class and a minimum of 1,000 
pounds would yield $36, or slightly less than half the 
average car revenue. 
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Protestant manufactures passenger automobile bodies 
at Owensboro, and ships them in less than carloads to 
various destinations. These bodies are of the open or 
folding-top type, are smaller than the average shown in 
respondents’ statement, and weigh from 450 to 760 pounds. 
The folding tops are detached and shipped knocked down, 
and when crated these bodies do not generally exceed 36 
inches in height, three of such bodies being readily loaded 
in one end of a car. The interveners represent manu- 
facturers of automobile bodies and complete automobiles, 
and while they object to the proposed changes, they did 
not submit any definite information regarding bodies 
shipped by them in less than carloads, their shipments 
— apparently almost exclusively confined to carload 
ots. 


As above stated, in proposing to increase the ratings 
in question and to provide an individual minimum of 
1,000 pounds, respondents had under consideration the 
larger bodies. Protestant insists that it is unfair to 
apply the proposed rating and minimum weight to the 
smaller bodies. It shows that usually three of these 
bodies occupy less car space than is required for one body 
of the larger type and that the aggregate weight of three 
of the small bodies generally exceeds the weight of one 
of the larger bodies. 


In the present item the word “unfinished” is restricted 
to apply on bodies “primed but not varnished,” while in 
the proposed item this has been changed to “not finished,” 
without definition. The rating on “unfinished” bodies was 
intended to cover bodies that had merely been primed or 
painted to prevent rust or corrosion in transit and had 
not been subjected to a baked enamel or lacquer coating. 
For respondents it was testified that a body that has been 
subjected to a baked coating, if scratched or otherwise 
marred to any extent, requires an entire recoating, which 
is not true of bodies that have not reached this further 
and more expensive stage of finish. They insist, there- 
fore, that bodies that have been subjected to a baked 
coating present an element of risk of damage not present 
in shipping bodies which have not been subjected to this 
finish. The description “primed but not varnished” was 
not carried in the proposed item, for the reason that it 
did not properly describe the bodies it was intended to 
cover, and in some instances shippers insisted that this 
description covered bodies that had several coatings of 
enamel but not a final one. 

Subsequent to the hearing respondents, in view of the 
facts developed, submitted the following proposed ratings 
and descriptions, which they now offer to establish in 
lieu of those under suspension: 

%j¢. th. © i. 
Vehicle parts: 
Automobile parts: 
Bodies: 
Passenger (see Note 1): 
Finished (further finished than prime, see 
Note 2): 
In boxes or crates: 


Packages exceeding 36 inches in height, 
actual weight but not less than 1,000 Ibs. 


EE eS PEE ere 4t1 
Packages not exceeding 36 inches in 
IIE nc ack, Salata stn tb aclern ahaha Wee hae tsa ebm a ae 3tl 


Loose or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 10,000 Ibs. (subject to 
DD. uitaddcchagdiaabs Seat eekie aban aaae « 1 
Not Finished: 
S. U. or partially K. D.: 
Loose or in packages, exceeding 36 inches 
in height, actual weight but not less than 
PG, I dina oa: o'n tr tc ah ow ce baienaes 4tl1 
Loose or in packages, not exceeding 36 
I I Ss go cS dk Rewabccdbesenneas 3t1 
Loose or in packages, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 Ibs. (sub- 
pO ES Ep reer ree rer - 2 
Completely K. D.: 
Parts not flat nor nested: 


aS GP Bs DI 65.60 5 0b o0cese scone 1% 
Parts flat or nested: 

DGGE OF TR MOONE © inns v.60~5 4 cnasiccces 3 
Loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 

SOIL oss pcan cabciinecienansecs’ 5 


Note 1.—The height measurement of the package, or of the 
body if shipped loose, is to be taken with the body in its natural 
upright position. 

Note 2.—The term ‘“‘finished’”’ will include any coating baked on. 


Under schedules so framed there would be no increase 
in the present rating of finished bodies not exceeding 36 
inches in height, or in those bodies unfinished and not 
erated or boxed, and there would be no minimum pro- 
vision in connection with any such body. The present 
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rating of such bodies, unfinished and crated. or boxed, 
would be increased from double to three times first class, 
but in all cases the ratings would be lower than those 
proposed in the suspended schedules. Bodies in excess 
of 36 inches in height would be increased in rating as 
proposed in the suspended schedules, subject to the 1,000- 
pound minimum. The suggested definitions of finished 
and unfinished bodies, except possibly under the note 2, 
apparently would not practically modify the present pro- 
visions, and in their entirety would be sustained by the 
evidence adduced. 

We find that the less-than-carload ratings proposed in 
the suspended schedules as to bodies for passenger auto- 
mobiles not exceeding 36 inches in height, in so far as 
they exceed three times first class, and the proposed 
minimum of 1,000 pounds as applicable to such. bodies, 
have not been justified, but that in all other particulars 
the schedules have been justified. An order requiring 
the cancellation’ of the susupended schedules will be en- 
tered, but respondents will be permitted to file, effective 
upon five days’ notice, new schedules not inconsistent 
with the foregoing views and findings. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9369, 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. vs. Ala. Great Sou. et al, 
opinion No. 5319, 50 I. C. C., 481-2, on account of illegal 
charges on a misrouted shipment of yellow pine from 
Epley, Miss., to Lattimer Mines, Pa. The misrouting was 
done by the Mississippi Central. 


ROUTING OF LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8969, Southern Pine 
Lumber Company vs. A. C. L. et al., opinion No. 5302, 
50 I. C. C., 423-4, holding that a carload of lumber from 
Midland City, Ala., to Bradley, Ill., had not been misrouted. 


RATE ON PYRITES ORE 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9458, 
Gulfport Fertilizer Company vs. L. & N., opinion No. 5306, 
50 I. C. C., 432-4, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
imported pyrites ore from Pensacola to Gulfport, Miss. 
The rate imposed was $1.80 per net ton. The rate was 
subsequently reduced to $1.20 per ton, hence no order for 
the future is necessary. 


MISROUTING OF LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9513, 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Company vs. Sou. Ry. et al., opin 
ion No. 5307, 50 I. C. C., 434-5, on account of a misrouted 
carload of lumber from Hickory, N. C., to Southport Plaine, 
u. S. 


POULTRY, BUTTER AND EGGS 


‘An award of reparation has been made in No. 9781, 
Swift & Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 5318, 
50 I. C. C., 479-80, because the rates imposed on carload 
shipments of dressed poultry, butter and eggs from Vir 
ginia to points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line weré 
in excess of the combination to and from St. Louis. 


FAILURE TO COMPLETE LOADING 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 8080, 
Galigher Machinery Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al., opiniol 
No. 5309, 50 I. C. C., 448-9, on account of the failure of 
the B. & O. S. W. to stop a car at Brighton, O., to com 
plete the loading of a car partially loaded with electrical 
machinery at Oakley, O., and consigned to Bingham. The 
failure forced the movement of the machinery at Brightol 
as an extra shipment. The total charges collected wer 
$480.70, on a basis which, the report of the Comm issiol 
says, could not be discovered. If the car had been stopped 
for the machinery at Brighton the charge would have beél 
only $386. 
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RATE ON IRON RODS 


In No. 9191, F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. 
et al., opinion No. 5313, 50 I. C. C., 455-6, the Commission 
has held as unreasonable the legally applicable rate on 
prass plated or coated iron rods, carloads, from Walling- 
ford, Conn., to Tacoma, Wash. The Commission found 
that a rate of $1.90 was legally applicable, but the ship- 
ment had been carried on a rate of $1.50. It condemned 
the $1.90 rate as unreasonable and said that the $1.50 
rate should be made applicable to the kind of rod in ques- 
tion—brass-coated. The carriers were authorized to waive 
the undercharge. 


CHARGES ON BRICK 


An order of reparation has been entered in No. 9334, 
Illinois Supply & Construction Co. vs. Chicago, Peoria & 
St. Louis et al., opinion No. 5310, 50 I. C. C., 449-50, on 
account of unlawful charges on common building brick 
from Dow, Ill., to Sedalia, Mo. 


RATES ON CRUDE BARYTES 


In No. 9422, New Jersey Zinc Co. vs. B. & O. et al., and 
parts of fourth section applications Nos. 458, 5148, 1563, 
1572 and 1625, opinion No. 5305, 50 I. C. C., 429-31, the 
Commission held that the legally applicable rates on crude 
barytes from Cartersville, Ga., to Hazard, Pa., were and 
are unreasonable because in excess of 21.9 cents, minimum 
60,000. The sixth-class rate of 54 cents was collected. 
The complainant contended for a rate of 18.75 cents, or 
$4.25 per long ton. Reparation was awarded and tariffs 
are to be filed on or before September 2 putting into effect 
the lower rate. 


RATE ON BABY WALKERS 


The rate on baby walkers, K. D., in crates or bundles, 
L. C. L., from Walton, N. Y., to Tacoma, Wash., have been 
found unreasonable in No. 9307, opinion No. 5311, 50 I. C. 
C., 451-8, F. S. Harmon & Co. vs. New York, Ontario’ & 
Western et al. Double first-class was assessed on the com- 
modity when in bundles and one and a half in crates. 
The finding of unreasonableness was because baby walkers 
in crates were in excess of first class and those in bundles 
in excess of one and a half times first class. The rates 
found reasonable are to be established on or before Sep- 
tember 2. 


RATE ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9767, 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., opin- 
ion No. 5312, 50 I. C. C., 453-4, on account of an illegal 
rate on lumber from Laurel, Miss., to Des Plaines, III. 


RATES ON NAILS 


CASE NO. 9371 (50 I. C. C., 416-418) 
PARKERSBURG RIG & REEL COMPANY ET AL. VS. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY COM- 
PANY ET AL. 
Submitted June 7, 1917. Opinion No. 5300. 


Rates on nails, when shipped in mixed carleads with oil-well 
outfits and supplies, from Parkersburg, W. Va., and St. 
Louis, Mo., to certain points in Kansas, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana, found to be unreasonable. 
Reparation denied. 


BY DIVISION 3: 


Complainants are corporations, engaged in the manu- 
facture of oil-well outfits and supplies at Parkersburg W. 
Va., and St. Louis, Mo. By complaint, filed Dec. 9, 1916, 
a8 amended, they allege that the fourth class rates, gov- 
erned by Western Classification, charged by defendants on 
less-tran-carload shipments of nails, in mixed carloads with 
ng iron outfits, from Parkersburg and St. Louis to certain 
Points in Kansas, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Texas and Lou- 
‘slana «re unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Rep- 
aration is asked. 

Com» !ainants ship rig iron outfits, comprising the machin- 
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ery or working parts of an oil-well drilling outfit, principally 
of iron or steel, but including bull wheels, band wheels, tug 
pulleys and calf wheels made of wood and shipped in 
parts, usually without engine, boiler, or drilling tools, in 
mixed carloads, at the Western classification class A rat- 
ing applicable on “oil-well outfits and supplies,” minimum 
36,000 pounds. Each shipment includes such bolts as are 
necessary to assemble or attach the working parts, to- 
gethed with a given quantity of nails. The bolts, although 
not mentioned in the classification item, are admitted to 
the mixture as parts of the rig iron outfits, but the nails, 
at least within approximately two years prior to the filing 
of the complaint, have been charged the less-than-carload 
fourth class rates. Derricks, wooden or steel, K. D., are 
specifically embraced in the classification description of 
oil-well outfits and supplies, but are seldom, if ever, 
shipped by complainants. The nails are used principally 
in the construction of the derricks, but to some extent 
are used in assembling the bull and calf wheels. Bolts 
also are used for the latter purpose and to some extent 
in derrick construction. All, if shipped together, would 
be covered by rule 15 of the classification, reading as 
follows: 


Parts, or pieces, constituting a complete article, received as 
one shipment, on one bill of lading, will be charged at the rating 
provided for the complete article. 


The mixture of oil-well outfits and supplies has been 
carried in Western Classification since 1891. The present 
description was made effective in February, 1915, as the 
result of a conference of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee with representatives of various oil-well supply 
houses. 

Catalogue specifications for an ordinary outfit, weighing 
about 5,000 pounds, include from 400 pounds to 450 pounds 
of nails of designated sizes, and for an outfit weighing 
10,020 pounds, 500 pounds of nails. From 6 to 12 outfits 
are shipped in a car, together with from 2,400 pounds to 
4,800 pounds of nails, in kegs. During the year ended 
April 1, 1917, one complainant shipped into the designated 
territory 314 carloads of rig iron outfits, with a total 
weight of 14,657,802 pounds, an average of 46,680 pounds 
per-car, or 10,680 over the minimum. The nails therefor 
were merely in addition to a loading already in excess of 
the required minimum. 

There are 126 articles in the present classification de- 
scription, and it was intended to cover all articles which 
go to make up a well-digging machine. These articles 
when shipped in less-than-carload quantities are variously 
rated from first class to fourth class, approximately one- 
half being rated second class or higher. Nails are shipped 
in kegs and bolts in boxes, and both are rated fourth class 
in less than carloads, and fifth class in carloads. The 
fifth class rates in Western Classification territory are 
generally lower than the class A rates, applicable on the 
mixture to which it is desired to add nails. When the 
rig irons are shipped in less-than-carload quantities the 
nails are included as part of the outfit, and the third class 
rates, applicable to the outfits, are assessed on the entire 
shipments, without tariff authority, as far as disclosed. 
For defendants it is admitted that there is no difference, 
from a transportation standpoint, in handling nails in 
mixed carloads with oil-well supplies and in straight car- 
loads, and that the risk of damage is no greater; but it 
is urged, principally, that the admission of nails to the 
mixture might lead to a demand for their inclusion with 
such other articles as houses, shipped in sections, or box 
shooks, or lumber; that the nails may be used for other 
purposes, such as the building of shelters and platforms; 
and that, unless shipped in connection with and for the 
assembly of derricks, nails do not constitute a necessary 
part of the’ outfit. 


While it is also contended that provision is made in 
the mixture for the wooden wheels, set up, but not knocked 
down, the description makes no limitation as to the method 
of shipment, and it therefore appears that nails used in 
the assembling of such wheels might properly be shipped 
under rule 15, as part of the complete article. 


For complainants it is argued, among other things, that 
nails are now included in some mixtures, such as roofing 
paper and derrick lumber when shipped as part of an oil- 
well outfit; that other articles included in the mixture, 
such as boilers, rope and belting, could be used for other 
purposes; and that a sufficient quantity of nails is not 
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included for any other purpose than the construction of 
the wheels and derrick. 

Nails, when included with building paper, are sealed in 
the roll, and carriers have declined to authorize shipments 
in kegs at the building paper rate. 

Complainants now ship in carloads and from their own 
platforms, and the carriers are therefore performing a 
earload service and charging less-than-carload rates on a 
portion of the shipment, which, if shipped in carload quan- 
tities, would take a lower rating than that on the mixture. 
The Commission has previously pointed out the desirability 
of liberal provisions for mixing and the consolidation of 
small shipments into carload lots. Western Classification 
Case, 25 I. C. C., 442, 471; Mixed Carloads of Lime, Cement 
and Plaster, 34 I. C. C., 124. In the latter case we required 
the maintenance of sucha provision, upon the basis of 
the highest rated article in the mixture. 

‘ We find that it is unreasonable to rate nails comprising 
part of.a shipment consisting of rig-iron outfits higher 
than the rating on-the rig-iron outfit and that the rates 
assailed on the nails shipped with rig-iron outfits, parts 
of oil-well outfits and supplies in carloads, in quantities 
sufficient to construct the wheels of a rig-iron outfit and 
the derrick to be used in connection therewith, not exceed- 
ing 500 pounds for each such outfit, are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or 
may exceed the rates contemporaneously applicable on 
mixed carloads of oil-well outfits and supplies. 

. The rates charged on shipments of nails are not shown 
to have been intrinsically unreasonable or to have resulted 
in undue prejudice to complainant. Reparation is denied. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


RATE ON CIGAR-BOX LUMBER 


CASE NO. 9249 (50 I. C. C., 465-468) 
KNOPKE BROTHERS. VS. CHICAGO & ALTON RAIL- 
7 ROAD COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted March 22, 1917. Opinion No. 5315. 


Rate on Spanish cedar cigar-box lumber, in carloads, from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Denver, Colo., found to have been un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. ; 


BY DIVISION 3: . 

Frank J. Knopke and Charles J. Knopke,. copartners, 
engaged in manufacturing cigar boxes at Denver, in this 
complaint, filed by them on September 19, 1916, allege 
that the rate charged by the defendants on a carload of 
Spanish cedar lumber shipped on August 28, 1914, from 
Brooklyn to Denver, was unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory, and unduly prejudicial to the extent that the 
component from the Mississippi River to Denver ex- 
ceeded the rate contemporaneously applicable on common 
lumber. They ask reparation and the establishment of a 
reasonable rate. ; ; 

The claim was presented to the Commission informally 
on January 12, 1916. On March 21, 1916, the complainants 
were advised that the claim could not be informally ad- 
justed. A formal complaint was received on September 
19, 1916, but was returned solely for the addition of a 
participating carrier east of Chicago as a party defend- 
ant. The amended complaint was received by the Com- 
mission on October 10, 1916. The defendants contend 
that the claim should be considered as abandoned be- 
cause the complaint was not “filed” within six months 
after notice that the claim could not be informally ad- 
justed. We find that the complaint as originally received 
was sufficient to stop the running of the statute. A part 
of this lumber belonged to the complainants and a part 
to one F. E. Perralt. Under a private arrangement be- 
tween them, and in order that their two less than carload 
lots might have the benefit of the carload rate, all the 
lumber was billed as one shipment and consigned to the 
complainants only. It was what is commonly known as 
a consolidated carload shipment. As to Perralt’s part of 
the shipment the complainants, as consigneeS of the 
whole shipment, were therefore his shipping agents or 
representatives. The charges against the complainants, 
as consignees of the shipmént, were paid “in one sum to 
the defendants by a -joint friend, as it happened, of: Per- 
ralt- and of the complainants, this being done as an ac: 
commodation to them. As the complainants alone were 
parties to the transportation records, they alone filed the 
complaint. In it, however, they demanded reparation on 
the entire consolidated carload, taking that course, so 
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far as Perralt’s portion of the shipment was concerned, 
as his agents and représentatives. _Under these circum- 
stances we think that Perralt’s interest in the claim, 
when made known of record by him at the hearing more 
than two years after the charges had been paid, is not 
barred by the statute, and that the order awarding relief 
may run in favor of Perralt to the extent, pro tanto, of 
his interest in the shipment. 

The shipment, weighing 37,400 pounds, consisted of 87, 
662 feet of Spanish cedar cigar-box lumber, of which 
38,275 feet were owned by Knopke Brothers and the bal- 
ance by Perralt. The lumber was about three-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, from 5 to 11 inches wide and from 4 to § 
feet long, and was packed in bundles of from 100 to 200 
feet each. It-moved over the lines of the Erie system to 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago & Alton Railroad. to Kansas City, 
Mo.,.and. Union Pacific Railroad beyond. Charges were 
collected in the sum of $508.64, at the applicable com- 
bination rate of $1.36.0n Spanish cedar, composed of the 
fifth-class rate of 35 cents to the Mississippi River, gov- 
erned by the official classification, and the third-class rate 
of $1.01, governed by the western classification, beyond. 
There was contemporaneously in effect over the route of 
movement from the Mississippi River to Denver a con- 
modity rate of 321% cents on common lumber, including 
box shooks, and a rate of 3 cents over the lumber rate on 
built-up ‘or combined wood, including veneered cigar-box 
lumber. These rates are still in force. There was also 
an ocean-and-rail rate of 56144 cents on cigar-box lumber, 
imported or domestic, from Brooklyn to Denver, which 
has since been canceled, the present rate being $1.45. A 
proportional fifth-class rate of 62 cents, applicable on 
traffic originating east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, 
eanceled January 1; 1915, and a local fifth-class rate of 
63 cents, were contemporaneously effective from the Miss- 
issippi River to Denver. On September 1, 1916, the west- 
ern classification established a rating of fifth class on 
cigar-box lumber in carloads. 

Defendants maintain that fifth class is reasonable on 
cigar-box lumber. The Union Pacific expressed a willing: 
ness to join in making reparation on the basis of the 
subsequently established rate, if the claim is not barred 
by the statute of limitations. 

Spanish cedar is listed as a wood of value in the west: 
ern classification, and a higher rate thereon than on com- 
mon lumber is justified. Spanish cedar box lumber is 
from around 25 to 100 per cent more valuable than 
veneered cigar-box lumber, depending on the grade or 
quality of each. Veneered cigar-box lumber is subject to 
damage from wetting, because of the tendency of the 
veneer to peel off, but the Spanish cedar is also liable to 
warp when wet. There is a eonsiderable movement of 
veneered cigar-box lumber, but complainants’ shipment 
seems to have been the only carload of Spanish cedar 
ever moved .into Denver over the Union Pacific. There 
is no such difference in transportation conditions, how 
ever, as to justify the wide difference in rates on Spanish 
cedar cigar-box lumber and veneered cigar-box lumber at 
the time of movement. The rate charged yielded earnings 
of approximately 441-5 cents per car mile and 21-3 cents 
per ton-mile for the movement west of the Mississippi 
River, 854 miles. The contemporaneous 62-cent rate would 
have yielded earnings of approximately 27 cents per cal- 
mile and 1% cents per ton-mile for the same movement. 
- The relationship that should be maintained between the 
rates on cigar-box lumber and other lumber is now before 
us in Docket No. 8131, In the Matter of Rates on and 
Classification of. Lumber and Lumber Products, and will 
be left for determination therein. 

We find that the rate assailed was unreasonable to the 
extent that the component west of the Mississippi River 
exceeded the’ contemporaneous fifth-class rate applicable 
on traffic originating east of the Indiana-IHinois state line; 
that complainants and Perralt made the shipment 4 
described and paid and bore the charges thereon in the 
sums of $222.20 and $286.44, respectively; that they were 
damaged to the extent that the charges paid exceeded 
those that would have accrued at the rate herein found 
reasonable; and that they are entitled to reparation 
the sums of $63.72 and $73.14, respectively, with interest. 

An order awarding reparation will be entered, hut n0 
order for the future is necessary. 


HALL, Commissioner, dissenting in part: 
I am unable to agree with the majority report in 50 fat 
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as it finds that the claim of Perralt was seasonably filed. 
The informal claim and the subsequent formal complaint 
were both filed by and in the name of Knopke Brothers, 
without mention of or reference to Perralt, and they con- 
tain no intimation of agency for an undisclosed principal. 

At the hearing, more than two years after the ship- 
ment was delivered and the charges paid, Perralt’s in- 
terest for the first time appeared. This took the form of 
an amendment to the complaint, then offered, proposing 
to make him a party complainant. The statute had then 
run its course. If complainants had been the agents of 
Perralt their action might be treated as his, but no 
agency to make claim on his behalf was established of 
record and its existence cannot be inferred. The only 
agency disclosed in the record is that of the Solace Cigar 
Company, which advanced and paid the freight charges 
for Knopke Brothers and for Perralt, respectively, and 
collected from each the moneys so advanced. When the 
statute has run the claim is not merely barred; it.no 
longer exists as a cause of action. We are thus re- 
strained from doing what we might deem substantial 
justice if it were not for the statute. 


RATING ON TERRA COTTA 


CASE NO. 8710 (50 I. C. C., 522-525) 

NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA COMPANY ET AL. 
VS. ADIRONDACK & ST. LAWRENCE RAILROAD 
COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 9, 1917. Opinion No. 5324. 

1. Official Classification rating of fifth class on shipments of 
terra cotta for building purposes, in carloads, found not to 
be unreasonable. 

2, Rates based on Official Classification rating of second class 
for shipments of terra cotta for building purposes, loose, of 
10,000 pounds or more from points in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri and Colorado to points in Central Freight 
Association and Trunk Line territories found to be unduly 
discrimnatory as compared with rates based on Official 
Classification rating of fourth class on similar shipments 
from points in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland to destinations in Central 
Freight Association and Trunk Line territories. 


3. Reparation denied. ' 


: 
Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall, and Anderson 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


Terra cotta, for building purposes, when shipped in car- 
loads of 30,000 pounds or over, is rated fifth class under 
the official classification; in less than carloads, when 
loose, second-class rates apply; and when in crates or 
barrels the fourth-class rates. And these classifications, 
with the rates based thereon, were and are applied to the 
shipments made from the plants of the complainants lo- 
cated at Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Denver, and Terra Cotta, the latter point being in the 
State of Illinois, to points in central freight association 
and trunk line territories. At the time this proceeding 
was heard, however, many of the defendant carriers were 
handling the traffic from shipping points on their lines in 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania to points in central freight as- 
sociation and trunk line territories under exceptions to 
the official classification, the ratings assessed being as 
follows: 


Terra cotta for building purposes, loose, less than carloads, in 
lots of 10,000 pounds, or over—fourth class. 

Terra cotta, building, not ornamental, loose, in carloads, mini- 
mum weight as per rule 5 (e), agent R. N. Collyer’s Official 
Classification as referred to—sixth class. 


While the eastbound rates—i. e., those paid by the com- 
Plainants—were based on the official classification ratings 
of fifth class in carloads and second class in less than 
carloads, the westbound rates were in effect commodity 
rates equal to sixth class-in carloads and fourth class in 
less than carloads in lots of 10,000 pounds or more. In 
the complaint it was alleged that the ratings charged 
easttound on the shipments of the complainants were 
unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly 
Prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded the west- 
bound ratings named. Sinee’ the hearing the -carload 
ratines and minimum weights have been made the same 
easthound as westbound, thus removing one of the causes 
of complaint. 

Two issues, however, remain to be considered: 

(1: Is it unduly prejudicial to apply rates eastbound 
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based upon second class to shipments of terra cotta, loose, 
in less-than-carload quantities of 10,000 pounds or more, 
while applying lower rates based upon fourth class to 
such shipments westbound? 

(2) Is the fifth-class rating and carload minimum 
weight of 36,000 pounds now applied to shipments of terra 
cotta, in carloads, unreasonable? 

It was shown that the terra cotta manufactured in the 
éast has the same shipping characteristics as that made 
in the west; that it is used for the same purposes and 
seeks in part the same markets. And no reason has been 
shown upon this record why a different classification 
rating should apply on this commodity when moving in 
one direction than in the other. 

The second issue is more important. The complainant 
urges that while, as a practical matter, the principal use 
of terra cotta is as a building material, its present classifi- 
cation is based upon the erroneous theory that its main 
use is for purposes of ornamentation; that the eastern 
carriers by voluntarily establishing the sixth-class rating 
on this material, in carloads, and continuing rates based 
thereon through several years, have recognized the neces- 
sity and propriety of rates on terra cotta more nearly 
eomparable with rates on other building materials, such 
as cement blocks, pressed brick, enameled brick, arti- 
ficial and natural stone, and marble, to which it is, to a 
certain extent analogous and with which it comes into 
keen competition; that the manufacture of terra cotta 
necessitates the shipment inbound to the complainants’ 
plants of a large amount of raw material from the han-. 
dling of which the defendants derive a revenue. The 
record shows that terra cotta is a clay product, made in 
molds from plans and consists of pieces, sometimes with 
plain and sometimes with ornamental fronts and _ hol- 
lowed backs, with partitions for the purpose of adding 
strength; it is in demand for the exteriors of buildings, 
such as store fronts, theater fronts, apartment buildings, 
and public buildings, where lightness, cleanness, and or- 
namentation are desired, and for ‘this purpose competes 
with cement products, artificial stone, natural stone, en- 
ameled brick, and pressed brick. For interior use it com- 
petes with marble, natural granite, and enameled brick. 
Terra cotta is of higher value, per ton and per square 
foot of surface, than enameled brick or vitrified brick, 
and where considerable ornamentation is desired it has a 
natural advantage over stone. In bidding on a piece of 
work in which the choice is to be made between terra 
cotta and stone or other material the competition is said. 
of record to be so keen that a difference of but $25 to $50 
on a $5,000 contract is often sufficient to determine which 
material shall be used. 


An exhibit filed by one of the complainants, the North- 
western Terra Cotta Company, shows that, during the 
year 1914, it received inbound 759 cars of coal, 353 cars 
of clay, 103 cars of grog; 45 cars of packing hay, 75 cars 
of plaster, 74 cars of fire-brick and fire-clay goods, 11 
cars of limestone, and 7 cars of other materials, making 
1,427 cars in all, on which freight charges aggregating 
$57,067.87 were paid. It was testified that about 5 per 
cent of the weight of a carload shipment of terra. cotta 
consists of packing and bracing. Of the_shipments from 
one plant, 2.9 per cent of the freight charges on carload - 
shipments were paid- back to the shipper in damage 
claims during one period shown, and during another 
period the damage claims filed amounted-to 3.6 per cent 
of the freight charges-and the elaims paid to slightly 
less than 1 per cent. 


An examination shows that since 1887, or for more 
than 30 years, terra cotta has been recognized in official 
classification as a building material. The following table 
shows. the rating and carload minimum on clay products 
of different kinds, terra cotta for building purposes, and’ 
on other building materials, some of which are compet- 
itive with terra cotta: 


Carload 
minimum, 
_ Rating pounds. 
Terra cdtta, for building purposes...........0..... me 36,000 
Building” Stone, artificiak stone; granite; marie:  e> , : 
Not po oe ane ale, cannes barca he ear ,30,000-. 
Polished. .....-2scccpecespecsccicesouess eeedeee PA 30,000 
Glazed brick, tile (marble, granite, ete. ed ee 5 30,000 
Cement, concrete or plaster building blocks; ‘slate, ae 
oe ak dressed blocks; tile,. hollow building or pi Seer 
Slate, pA than rough dressed; tile, flooring or 
, paving quantities 20... c.csececccceccccecrcceseces § 36,000 
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Tile, comparative facing or flooring.............. 4 30,000 
See, CUNO, THROU, COG o ook. os ncccckccindscucvence 40,000 
Garden pottery; granite, marble and stone pedes- 

SE cat ddaane Co Recount <.ecwied > &aemawd wntainate a-ecd 40,000 
Granite, marble, and stone fountains (artificial or 

natural); bathtubs, granite, marble and stone- 

8 ERS PR ee Pe er ar ey ree 4 30,000 
I Satake cle ae oa aia a w cha wate 6-edln are 4 24,000 
Crockery and earthenware...........ccccccscsccees 5 24,000 


In an exhibit filed by the complainants there is shown the 
number of tons of terra cotta shipped into each state 
from factories located in what are called the central and 
eastern divisions. The central division includes factories 
at Chicago, Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis; the eastern division includes factories at Atlanta, 
New York, Corning, Long Island City, Philadelphia, and 
Niceton, the latter point being in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. From this exhibit it appears that the product 
of plants in the central division is marketed largely in 
the states of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin; the eastern plants dispose of their output largely 
in the states of New York and Pennsylvania, while users 
of terra cotta in the states of Ohio and Michigan draw 
their supply in about equal quantities from both divisions. 

Upon the whole record, we are of the opinion that the 
fifth-class rating on terra cotta for building purposes is 
not unreasonable. The demand for reparation, being 
based solely upon that contention, must therefore be de- 
nied. There is no evidence to show that difficulty is ex- 
perienced in loading to the required carload minimum 
weight, exhibits filed by the complainants showing that 
cars were usually loaded far above the required minimum 
weight. We regard it, however, as unduly prejudicial for 
these defendants to apply second-class rates on shipments 
of terra cotta, loose, in lots of 10,000 pounds or more 
when made by complainants from their shipping points 
while applying rates based on fourth class to similar 
shipments from eastern points of production. An order 
will be entered in conformity with the above views. 


JOINT RATES ON VEGETABLES 


CASE NO. 9690 (50 I. C. C., 436-447) 
EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA PRODUCE EX- 
CHANGE ET AL. VS. ADIRONDACK & ST. LAW- 
RENCE RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted June 6, 1918. Opinion No. 5308. 


Joint rates on vegetables, in carload lots, from wharves on the 
eastern shore of Virginia by boat to Baltimore and Crisfield, 
Md., and thence by rail to western, northern and eastern 
points, found to be not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson. 


This proceeding brings in issue the propriety of rates 
by water and rail which exceed the rates by rail from 
near-by, cross-country, points. 

Complainants are the Eastern Shore of Virginia Prod- 
uce Exchange, a corporation organized to market farm 
products grown in Accomac and Northampton counties, 
Va.; individual stockholders in the exchange; and ship- 
pers located in these counties, but not members of the 

exchange. They attack the present level of rates on veg- 
' etables, in carload quantities, from wharves in the coun- 
ties named to points in central freight association, in 
trunk line, in New England, in Canadian, and in western 
trunk line territories. Rates to certain specific points, 
such as Philadelphia, Pa., New York, N. Y., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., are also attacked. It is charged that rates 
on vegetables from wharves in these counties to the 
destinations named are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, 
and should not exceed certain amounts set forth in the 
petition. Reparation is asked on all shipments forwarded 
since May 31, 1916. 

Accomac and Northampton counties are known as the 
eastern shore of Virginia and occupy the southern por- 
tion of a peninsula between the Atlantic Ocean and 
Chesapeake Bay. The width of mainland in these coun- 
ties is about 8 miles and the only rail carrier serving 
them is the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, 
which follows the median line of the peninsula. Com- 


plainants ship vegetables from 12 wharves on the Chesa- 
peake Bay side; of which Concord and Morleys, in North- 
ampton county, are the most southerly, and Poplar Cove 
and Onancock, in Accomac county, the most northerly. 
Directly east of these wharves are Exmore and Tasley, 
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inland stations on the railroad. Harborton is represent- 
ative of all the wharves and Onley of all the rail stations, 
for the wharves are in one rate group and the rail sta- 
tions are in another. The wharves are served only by 
the Pocomoke River and Occohannock River boat lines 
of the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Railway Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as the defendant, which is 
owned and controlled by the Pennsylvania system. The 
rail line serving the inland stations is also owned by that 
system. 


Complainants attack rates on potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions, and cabbages, and the testimony deals mainly 
with shipments of potatoes; for these move in greatest 
volume.’ In carload lots all these vegetables take fifth- 
class rates under the official classification; and specific 
rates per package, when published, are based upon esti- 
mated weights of packages and the fifth-class rates. Our 


attention is called to carload rates in cents per 100 
pounds on potatoes and mainly to rates to western 
points. 


The rate adjustment, which brought on this complaint, 
results in rates on potatoes from these wharves that are 
generally 3 cents higher than the rates from inland sta- 
tions on the railroad. Prior to April 1, 1916, rates from 
the wharves were the same as from the rail stations, 
From the wharves traffic moves by steamer to Baltimore, 
Md., a distance of about 150 miles, where it is transferred 
to the defendant’s rail connections. When the volume of 
traffic is very great, a part moves by steamer, or scov, 
to Crisfield, Md., a distance of about 32 miles. At Cris- 
field it is transferred to the New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad and moves over a branch of that line 
to the main line at Kings Creek, Md., and thence north 
through Delmar, Del., to the connections of that road. 
Rates from all points south of Delmar, including Kings 
Creek and Crisfield, are the same as from OnJey and 
from other cross-country stations near the wharves. The 
Crisfield gateway was opened in 1915, and the movement 
beyond Kings Creek is the same whether the traffic 
originate at Harborton or at Onley. 

A part of the record is taken up with theories of rate 
making in accordance with which the complainants pro- 
pose certain specific rates from these wharves. Rates so 
suggested are the rates from Baltimore plus an arbitrary 
of 1 cent to western trunk line, central freight associa- 
tion, and New England territories; and plus 2 cents to 
trunk line and Canadian territories. These suggestions 
rest upon the fact that the normal gateway for this 
traffic is through Baltimore; they do not take into con- 
sideration the Crisfield route; and rates so proposed are 
substantially less than rates from Onley. The suggested 
rates are upon a basis which is materially lower than 
was ever in effect, and are urged by complainants on the 
ground that water-and-rail rates ordinarily are some- 
what less than all-rail rates from the same place. It 
should be noted in passing that these boat lines and the 
rail line serve the same territory, but do not serve the 
same points therein; that the Crisfield gateway is neces- 
sary to relieve congestion of traffic during the busy sea- 
son; that rates from points on the eastern shore equi- 
distant with Crisfield from Kings Creek have been ap- 
proved by the Commission; and that the establishment 
of lower rates from these wharves than from Onley, 
Kings Creek, and Crisfield would result either in the 
closing of the Crisfield gateway or in the violation of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section... How- 
ever, the statute places the duty of initiating rates upon 
the carriers, and this duty they have performed. The 
defendants assumed the burden of proof to show that 
the present rates, which in substance are rates which 
have been increased since January 1, 1910, are just and 
reasonable; and unless it be found that the carriers have 
failed to sustain the burden of proof it will not be neces: 
sary further to discuss the methods of rate making sug- 
gested by complainants. 

Prior to 1884 traffic from the eastern shore of Virginia 
moved only by boats. During that year the rail line was 
completed and produce moved from many points either 
by water or by rail. Baltimore was the main gateway 
for shipments by water; Wilmington, Del., was the gate 
way for shipments by rail. The Baltimore, Chesapeake 
& Atlantic Railway Company was organized in 1894 and 
acquired certain properties, including the steamer 'ines 
from these wharves to Baltimore. Joint rates from the 
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wharves to all points here considered were established 
by 1897 and resulted in lower charges on all shipments. 
In 1899 the Pennsylvania system acquired a controlling 
interest in the defendant. It is not necessary to enter 
into a more detailed account, for on July 30, 1915, the 
Commission issued its report, known as Steamer Lines on 
Chesapeake Bay, 35 I. C. C., 692 (The Traffic World, Aug. 
28, 1915, p. 584); and on pages 697 to 699 of that report 
the history of the steamer lines is set forth. On page 701 
the Commission said: 


Upon the record we do not find that the existing services by 
water operated by the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic be- 
tween Baltimore and points * * * on the eastern shore of 
the Chesapeake Bay and rivers extending therefrom are being 
operated in the interest of the public and are of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the people, and that an ex- 
tension of the time during which such services may continue 
will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on these 
routes by water. 


The application of the defendant for leave to continue 
the operation of its boat lines was denied and the order 
which accompanied that report required the discontinu- 
ance, effective April 1, 1916, of the operation of its 
steamers between Baltimore and points on the Pocomoke 
and Occohannock rivers on the eastern shore of Chesa- 
peake Bay. In obedience to that order the defendant 
canceled all rates effective March 31, 1916, and held itself 
ready to make proper disposition of the boats. 

However, as no one offered to buy these boats or to 
establish an independent service between the wharves 
and Baltimore, on these routes by water there was 
neither competition nor service in prospect after March 
31, 1916; and in the early part of that year certain ship- 
pers and receivers located on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia and in Baltimore, fearing the threatened lack of 
service, made applications to the carriers and to this 
Commission for a continuation of the operation of these 
boats by the defendant. These applications resulted in 
an order dated March 29, 1916, that the effective date of 
the order of discontinuance be postponed until further 
ordered, pending consideration and disposition of the 
petition that the said proceeding be reopened for further 
hearing. 

The net operating revenues of the defendant for the 
years 1910 to 1913, inclusive, are shown on page 698 of 
that report. If we confine our attention to the net operat- 
ing revenues of the Pocomoke River and Occahannock 
River lines there shown the statement would seem to be 
fairly satisfactory, although defendant’s net boat rev- 
enues as a whole showed serious decreases. For the year 
1914 the net operating revenue of the Pocomoke River 
line was $27,074.24 and. of the Occahannock River line 
$3,278.71, a total of $30,352.95. In 1915 the operation of 
the Pocomoke River line resulted in a net loss of $3,201.34 
and the net operating revenue of the Occahannock line 
was $20,420.58, or a total net revenue for the two lines 
of only $17,219.24. These results were before the de- 
fendant and its owning and controlling system when they 
were requested to continue the operation of the steamers 
on Chesapeake Bay; and it was with these matters in 
mind, prior to the new establishment of through routes 
and joint rates, that they notified the parties and the 
Commission that the reopening of steamer services 
should be accompanied by a reasonable increase in rates 
in cases where the existing rates were not compensatory. 

The order of the Commission making it possible to 
continue the services of these boats was issued March 
29, 1916, two days before the cancellation of all rates be- 
came effective and the defendant at once attempted to pro- 
vide rates to take care of traffic which might be offered. As 
soon as possible local and proportional rates were published. 
Joint rates on potatoes to western points were made ef- 
fective June 1, 1916, and shortly thereafter to other points 
here involved. The complaint attacks proportional rates 
fron. the wharves to Baltimore as a part of the only 
through rates in effect from March 31, 1916, until June 1, 
191s. Complainants ask reparation on shipments which 
moved after May 31, 1916, and little was said at the 
hea ring concerning these proportional rates. The record 
is clear that no potatoes, certainly none in volume, ever 
moved from these wharves as early as the ist of June. 
For these reasons we shall not pause to consider the 
through rates in effect prior to the potato movement of 
the year 1916, nor shall we further consider the propor- 
tional rates now in effect from the wharves to Baltimore. 
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Prior to March 31, 1916, rates to western points from 
all wharves served by the defendant, including those 
named herein, were made by adding arbitraries of 6 cents 
on classes 1 and 2 and 2 cents on the remaining classes 
to the rates from Philadelphia. After June 1, 1916, rates 
from these wharves, and from all other wharves served 
by the defendant, were still based upon Philadelphia; but 
the arbitaries were 10 cents on classes 1 and 2 and 5 
cents on the other numbered classes. The arbitraries 
added to the rates from Philadelphia to make rates from 
points on the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, repre- 
sented by Onley, have not been changed; they are the 
same as formerly were used to make the rates from Har- 
borton. Defendant claims that the increased arbitraries 
from the wharves were and are necessary to give it rea- 
sonable compensation for its services; and that these 
increases were made upon the basis of the rates for- 
merly in effect from the wharves plus arbitraries, which 
accrue to it exclusively, of 4 cents on the first two 
classes and 3 cents on the remaining classes. 


As of the time of hearing the rate adjustment from 
Harborton, New York, and Onley to points in central 
freight association territory is shown in Table No. 1; it 
is shown from Onley and from Harborton to other points 
in Table No. 2. 


TABLE NO. 1.—FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND MILEAGES TO 
CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION TERRITORY. 
From 
From Harborton New York From Onley 
Per Fifth- 
Ton- class 
Rate, mile, Rate, 
Cts. Miles Mills Cts. 
24.5 530 a 21.5 


Rate, 
To— Cts. Miles 

Steubenville, O. 21. 3 

Ashtabula, ©. ..... 27 

Cleveland, O. 28. 

Coshocton, O. 4 

Zanesville, O. 4 

Mansfield, O. 30. 

Columbus, O. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Findlay, O. 

Chillicothe, O. 

Bellefontaine, 

Springfield, O. 

Dayton, O 

Greenville, 

Cincinnati, 

Fort Wayne, 

Jackson, Mich. 

Indianapolis, 

Marion, Ind. 

Battle Creek, Mich.. 

Logansport, Ind. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Vincennes, -Ind. 

Decatur, Ii. 

Springfield, Ill. 

Freeport, Il. 1,068 


TABLE NO. 2—FIFTH-CLASS RATES AND MILEAGES TO 
TRUNK LINE, NEW ENGLAND AND CANADIAN 
POINTS 

From Onley From Harborton* 
Per er 
Ton Ton 
Per Per 
Mile, Rate, Mile, 
To— a i Mills Cts. Miles Mills 
Cumberland, Md. 5 3 1 28 443 12 
Parkersburg, W. 
Clarksburg, W. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chambersburg, 
Altoona, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Moevyeragale,. PB... < -.o.0.00<'c0% 
Windber, Pa. 
Rochester, N. 
Lyons, N. Y¥ 
Buffalo, N. 
Glens Falls, N. Y 
Boston, Mass. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Toronto, Ontario 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y 
Washington, D. C 


5 5 
5 5 
5 -5 
5 5 


QO GO OO GO GO —3 OO OO GO GS GO GO GO GO © 00 00 GO 345 4 4] 6] HOO 
bo FH DS © 00 1 00 01 00 00 1 1 00 Ft 00 00 GO I DO DS 1 00 DD 


_ 
CONSM CTIGCO“IGDOCOWIMO HPAI 
DS 00 > DO 0100 6 GD DN OO OOO OT CO BOSD 


Average 482 11.9 28.9 


*150 miles to Baltimore, Md. 
+Per barrel; weight of barrel, 165 pounds. 


The defendants assert that the level of rates from 
Onley and from other rail stations on the peninsula to 
points in central freight association territory is lower 
than it might reasonably be and refer to the report of 
the Commission in Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange vs. R. R. Co., 40 I. C. C., 328 (The Traffic World, 
July 22,,1916, p. 192). On page 333 the Commission said: 
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There is no evidence in thé record that defendants’ rates are 
unreasonable per se. As is well known, the New York-Chicago 
rates are basic rates for the percentage scale in Central Freight 
Association territory and also fix the Philadelphia and Balti- 
more rates. Rates from Cape Charles to Chicago are con- 
structed on the basis of arbitraries over the Philadelphia rates 
to Chicago. Addition to these arbitraries produces the same 
scale of rates as from New York, and the rates from both points 
are scaled to intermediate points on established percentages of 
the New York-Chicago scale based on distances. Thus the rates 
from Cape Charles to all Central Freight Association territory 
points are the same as from New York. Defendants assert that 
in view of the shorter distances from New York to most of 
these points, the greater density of traffic, and competitive con- 
ditions, Cape Charles has been given a most favorable adjust- 
ment. In numerous cases the reasonableness of the New York- 
Chicago scale of rates has been attacked. (Detroit Board of 
Trade vs. Grand Trunk Ry. of Canada, 2 I. C. C., 315; G. C. 
Pratt Lumber Co. vs. Chicago,.I. & L. R. Co., 10 I. C. C., 29; 


Saginaw Board of Trade vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C.,. 


128; Scott Paper Co. vs. P. R. R., 26 I. C. C., 601.) This scale, 
however, has remained practically undisturbed. except for the 
increase following the Five Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325. We 
are of opinion and find that the rates assailed have not been 
shown to be unreasonable. 


The position of the defendants may be summarized as 
follows: Rates by rail from points on the peninsula 
might reasonably be upon a higher level than rates from 
New York; rates from New York, even as recently in- 
creased, are reasonably low rates; and if rates from Onley 
might reasonably be higher than they are, it is idle to 
talk about lower rates from Harborton than from Onley, 
or from New York. For nearly 20 years rates from 
Harborton and from Onley were the-same and upon the 
same scale as from New York; assuming, therefore, that 
Harborton should have no lower rates than apply from 
Onley, they proceed to show the reasons for the addi- 
tional arbitraries charged from the wharves. 

They assert that whatever financial disadvantages the 
defendant and its steamer lines suffered in the past, or 
suffer now, have not been and are not due to ungenerous 
divisions awarded out of the joint rates; and that the 
added arbitraries accruing to the sole benefit of defendant 
and its boat lines were and are justified by the net results 
of defendant’s operations. 

On traffic to Central Freight Association territory, mov- 
ing through Baltimore, the defendant is allowed by the 
lines of the Pennsylvania system all of the arbitrary of 
3 cents and 35 per cent of the balance of the joint rate. 
On traffic moving by way of Crisfield defendant receives 
all of the arbitrary, 3 cents, plus a flat division of 5.2 
cents. Omitting the 3-cent arbitrary, the division recieved 
by defendant on traffic moving through Baltimore is said 
to be larger than is accorded the rail lines from Onley to 
Wilmington out of similar rates. The divisions allowed 
the steamers by the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore are 
practically the Same in amount as those allowed by the 
Pennsylvania, although the basis is somewhat different. 

In Steamer Lines on Chesapeake Bay, supra, on page 
701, we said: 

This company’s steamer lines as a whole appear to be profit- 
able, and we are not convinced that, if independent and unre- 
strained, they could not earn at reasonable rates a fair return 
on the value of the steamers and other necessary properties. 
The only through rates to eastern shore points between these 
Itnes and the Pennsylvania lines are through Crisfield to Del- 
mar, Del., and points intermediate, and although these steamer 
lines now have through rates with the Pennsylvania and Balti- 
more & Ohio railroads through Baltimore, they would undoubt- 


edly be more free under independent management in dealing 
with the trunk lines with reference to rates and divisions. 


That statement is to be read as of the time it was 
made and in connection with the record then before us. 
The present record shows that the net revenues of these 
lines have continued decreasing, as.indicated by the totals 
shown on page 698 of that report. As shown there, the net 
revenues of the steamer lines were $162,594.61 in 1911; 
$138,360.90 in 1912; and. $68,576.83 in 1913; a rather 
marked decline. The present record shows that the net 
revenues after the period covered by that report were 
as follows: $57,271.38 in 1914; $24,957.14 in 1915; $146,- 
663.69 in 1916; and $66,600.33 for 10 months of 1917. The 
peak shown in the net revenues for 1916 may be due in 
part to other factors, but it reflects the additional income 
derived from the arbitraries which began to accrue to 
the steamers in that year. The severe decline in the 
net revenue shown for the first 10 months of 1917 was 
partly due to additional costs of operation for that year. 

The growing costs of labor and materials which have 
been thrust upon the world by the European war are so 
generally distributed that it is only necessary to sum- 
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marize briefly their effects upon this defendant. Steamer 
coal, for which it paid $2.79 per gross ton in April, 1916, 
cost $4.20 in November, 1917; wages on its steamers in 
November, 1916, amounted to $15,688.90, and in the same 
month of 1917 for like grades and numbers to $17,810; 
the cost of 387,436 meals, passenger and employe, for 
10 months of the year 1916 was $77,548.07, or 20 cents per 
meal; the cost of 367,830 meals for 10 months of 1917 was 
$86,192.56, or 23.4 cents per meal; receipts for passenger 
meals for 10 months in 1916 were $18,449.63, and for the 
similar period in 1917, $20,886.50; and the cost of wharf 
labor at-Baltimore for handling 172,957 tons in 1916 was 
$30,887.67, whereas 161,064 tons in 1917 cost $40,819.40, 
a rise in the average cost per ton from 17.85 cents to 25.34 
‘cents. For 10 months in 1917 the vegetable traffic, moved 
by steamer, was 9.8 per cent of the total traffic handled 
by defendant and more than 23 per cent of the total traffic 
handled by its boats. If the 3-cent arbitrary be deducted 
from the revenue derived from 44,730 tons of vegetables 
carried by the Pocomoke and Occohannock lines in that 
year the net revenue of the steamers for that period 
would be reduced by $26,838. But this is only a partial 
statement of the loss such a striking down of the arbi- 
trary would produce. The arbitraries apply on practically 
all traffic by all boat lines; no reason is suggested for 
its removal from one class of traffic and not from all; 
the boat lines carried more than 200,000 tons of traffic 
in 10 months of 1917; and if the arbitraries applied to 
a little more than one-half that amount the revenue de- 
rived from the operation of the steamers would be con: 
verted into a loss. 

Rates from these wharves to points in Central Freight 
Association territory yield revenues in mills per ton-mile 
which cannot be considered unreasonable. Nor, having 
regard to the distances, can the revenues per ton-mile 
shown in Table No. 2 on traffic to trunk line, New Eng- 
land and Canadian territories be deemed too high. By 
this it is not to be understood that all the rates shown 
in Tables 1 and 2 are found to be individually reasonable; 
all that is intended is an approval of the general adjust- 
ment. 

Complainants base part of their claim for lower rates 
by these steamers than from interior points by rail upon 
the claim that rates water and rail have in the past ordi- 
narily been lower than all rail and cite in support of 
this contention certain differential and break-bulk rates 
applying by lake and rail in Central Freight Association 
territory. Whatever the fact may be concerning the pro- 
priety in normal times of water-and-rail rates lower than 
rates all rail, nothing shown in this record indicates that 
the additional abritraries are excessive or are not needed 
by the defendant. 

Complainants claim that the service rendered by these 
steamers is so much less desirable than the service by 
rail from inland stations that on potatoes from these 
wharves they are obliged to shrink their prices by the 
amount of the arbitrary of 3 cents over the rate from 
Onley, and in addition thereto to make. an allowance to 
the purchaser of 10 cents per barrel. These allowances 
are made, but the explanation appears to be that the ex- 
change sells produce f. o. b. point of origin and rates from 
all points on the eastern shore are the same except from 
these 12 wharves. The allowance of 10 cents per barrel 
appears to be made to compensate for damage to the 
appearance and condition of the vegetables due to alleged 
rough handling by the water carriers. Assuming the serv: 
ice to be less desirable than that by rail, statistics offered 
by the complainants fail to show any decline in the pro- 
portion of traffic forwarded by them by steamer. 

The produce exchange handles approximately 60 per 
cent of all the produce shipped from the eastern shore. 
of Virginia. From all points east of the railroad ship 
ments are made mainly by rail. This is true also of points 
west of the railroad south of Exmore and north of Tasiey. 
Only for a little more than 14 miles of the 58 miles of 
rail line in the eastern shore of Virginia can there be 
any real competition for traffic between the rail line and 
these steamers. Confining our attention to white and 
sweet potatoes, onions and cabbages, the statistics filed 
by complainants show that of the total traffic handled 
by the produce exchange, by rail and by steamer, the 
steamers carried 12.45 per cent in 1913; 13.09 per «ent 
in 1914; 12.72 per cent in 1915; 16.15 per cent in 1:16; 
and 12.92 per cent for the 10 months in 1917. And the 
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steamers carried these percentages of the total traffic not- 
withstanding the facts that more potatoes are raised east 
of the railroad than west thereof, and that potatoes con- 
stitute the largest part of vegetable traffic. 

Notwithstanding the objections which complainants 
urge to the service afforded by the steamers, the record 
suggests advantages offered by that service which coun- 
tervail the disadvantages. Traffic for rail transportation 
must await the placing of the car, and the car must: be 
loaded by and at the risk and expense of the shipper. 
Traffic by steamer is accepted on the wharves at the risk 
of the carrier and thereafter the carrier is responsible 
for its care and loading. The steamer lines load this traf- 
fic at the wharves and transfer it at Baltimore and Cris- 
field to the cars of their rail connections at their own 
risk and expense. 

Complainants and defendant appear to differ concerning 
the question whether a common carrier is entitled to earn 
a reasonable return upon its properties as a whole or 
upon each branch thereof. This report has considered 
earnings of the steamer lines, mainly the Pocomoke River 
and Occohannock River lines. It is due the defendant, 
however, to add that from 1907 to 1912, inclusive, it paid 
dividends which aggregated only 14.7 per cent, or an av- 
erage of 2.45 per cent per annum; that for the last five 
years it has paid no dividends; and that its accounts now 
show a very substantial deficit. 

Many things are brought out in the record which have 
not been touched upon in this report because not neces- 
sary to the determination of the main issue. The Com- 
mission should find that the rates from these wharves 
are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, and the com- 
plaint should be dismissed. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The above report is substantially in the form proposed 
by the examiner who heard the case. Exceptions to it 
were taken on behalf of the complainants; but upon ex- 
amination of the record we are satisfied that the facts are 
accurately stated and that the general conclusions sug- 
gested are sound. 

While rail-and-water rates have generally been lower 
than all-rail rates, there is no rate-making principle that 
requires such a relationship in all cases. Nor is there 
any principle of rate-making that requires us to condemn 
water-and-rail rates as unreasonable merely because they 
are on a higher basis than the all-rail rates between the 
same or adjacent points. Both classes of rates must be 
just and reasonable under the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding the traffic. Here it is shown that the 
Pocomoke and Occohannock lines run from Baltimore to 
“stub-ends,” that is to say, to wharves serving these com- 
plainants. Their outbound traffic begins and inbound 
ends at these wharves. While the boats are operated 
during ten or eleven months of the year, there is no great 
density of traffic except during the summer and early 
autumn. The haul is short and there is no freight origi- 
nating at and destined beyond the carrier’s own terminals 
on which the boat lines may earn additional revenues. 
Upon the whole record the findings and conclusions sug- 
gested by the examiner are sustained and his report is 
adopted as the report of the Commission. 


It is not within our power to modify the rates initiated 
by the President through the Director-General of Rail- 
roads in General Order No. 28 except upon specific com- 
Plaint and, therefore, the foregoing report of the examiner 
is approved and adopted as the Commission’s own report 
only in so far as it deals with the rate situation discussed 
upon the record in the case. The complaint will be dis- 
missed. 


MAKING GROUP BOUNDARIES 


CASE NO. 9876 (50 I. C. C., 457-465) 
HUMPHREY BRICK & TILE COMPANY VS. PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted March 13, 1918. Opinion No. 5314. 


1. In establishing the boundary lines of groups, carriers should 
follow some measure or principle, such as radial or operat- 
ing distance, competition, character of freight, physical 
features of the country, and the location of transportation 


Ines, 
2. Rates on clay hollow building blocks, in carloads, from 
Brookville, Pa., to Atlantic seaboard cities and points tak- 


ing same rates, found to be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
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that they exceed the rates from certain other points in the 
same clay zone to the same destinations. 


Division 3, Commissioners Harlan, Hall and Anderson 


In northern Pennsylvania, due south from Buffalo, N. 
Y., is a region containing a stratum of hard clay peculiarly 
adapted to the manufacture of hollow building blocks and 
similar building materials. This clay zone extends from 
a point just west of Brookyille toward the east for a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles, and toward the north for a dis- 
tance of from 60 to 80 miles. Within the limits of this 
zone are several points, including Brookville, at. which 
this clay is mined and manufactured into various prod- 
ucts. The rates from all points in this zone, except Brook- 
ville, are the same to Atlantic seaboard cities. Rates from 
Brookville are 10 cents per ton higher than the rates 
from other points in the zone. Complainant, operating 
a plant at Brookville, attacks that adjustment. Its com- 
plaint alleges that the rates on hollow building blocks, in 
carloads, from Brookville to Boston, Mass., New York, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and points tak- 
ing same rates, are unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the rates from Reynoldsville, Falls Creek, 
St. Mary’s, Bradford and Lewis Run, points in the zone 
referred to, and Beech Creek, a point about 100 miles east 
thereof; and further, that they are unjustly discriminatory 
in violation of section 2 in that they place complainant 
at a disadvantage as compared with its competitors at 
the points mentioned. At the hearing, by consent of 
counsel for defendants, the complaint was amended by 
withdrawing the charge of unjust discrimination under 
section 2 and substituting therefor an allegation of undue 
prejudice under section 3. 

The clay found in the zone above described has 
unusual fire-resisting qualities, and the products manu- 
factured therefrom are largely used for fireproofing pur- 
poses. The hollow building blocks turned out by com- 
plainant are unglazed and are almost entirely used in 
connection with stucco plaster for interior partition work. 
Complainant ships these blocks to 14 eastern states. Out 
of its total output of 707 cars during the year 1916, how- 
ever, 373 cars went to the destinations involved in this 
case. Complainant’s chief competition in those markets 
is with manufacturers located at other points in the clay 
zone. These competitors turn out the same kind of prod- 
ucts, manufactured from the same kind of clay, ship to 
the same territories, and in many instances have the same 
line of customers as complainant. The record indicates 
that the freight rate advantage of 10 cents per ton which 
the other clay zone points have over Brookville in the 
eastern seaboard markets is a serious handicap to com- 
plainant. Only recently it lost a large government con- 
tract at Washington, D. C., a Baltimore rate point by half 
this difference of 10 cents per ton. For these reasons 
complainant is more interested in the relative adjustment 
than in the intrinsic reasonableness of the rates; in fact, 
it presented no evidence against the level of the rates 
from Brookville. Condensed into a sentence, its conten- 
tion in this case is that “the present grouping is arbitrary, 
illogical and unreasonable, and is unduly prejudicial to 
the interests of complainant.” 


The rates on hollow building blocks from manufactur- 
ing points in Pennsylvania to Atlantic seaboard cities are 
the same as the rates on brick, and are predicated to 
some extent upon the rate from Chicago to New York 
as the base. In Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. vs. Ann 
Arbor R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C., 197, the Commission, among 
other things, prescribed a rate of 21 cents per 100 pounds, 
or $4.20 per ton, on brick from Chicago to New York, 
and held that this rate should be scaled down from and 
to intermediate and related points in accordance with the 
established percentage basis applicable between central 
freight association and eastern trunk line teritories. This 
base rate of $4.20 per ton was increased 5 per cent, to 
$4.42 per ton, following the second decision in The Five 
Per Cent Case, 32 I. C. C., 325. Pittsburgh, Pa., is a so- 
called 60 per cent point; consequently the rate from that 
district to New York is $2.66 per ton. East of Pittsburgh 
the carriers break away from the regular percentage 
basis. Here the territory is divided into groups, the rates 
from which are differentially related to the rate from 
Pittsburgh to New York. The rates from Chicago to Bos- 
ton are differentials of 40 cents per ton over, and to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, of 40 cents and 60 cents per 
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ton, respectively, under the rates to New York. Not- 
withstanding the comparative proximity of the Pennsyl- 
vania groups to eastern seaboard markets, and especially 
to the numerous points taking common rates therewith, 
the Chicago differentials are employed in constructing 
the rates from the Pennsylvania groups. 

The subjoined table, taken largely from an exhibit filed 
by defendants, shows the rates and distances via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and its connections from the producing 
points mentioned in the complaint and also from other 
representative manufacturing points in the various origin 


groups. 
[Rates in dollars per ton.] 


Phila- Bal- 
New York. delphia. timore. Boston. 
n a n a n wo n n 
¢$ie:giezgi: 
ss. @ 2 & 2 2-2 
Pittsburgh group: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... $2.66 446 $2.26 368 $2.06 340 $3.06 653 
Homestead, Pa. ...... 2.66 443 2.26 365 2.06 337 3.06 650 
New Kensington, Pa.. 2.66 444 2.26 366 2.06 338 3.06 651 
Glossmere, Pa. ....... 2.66 443 2.26 365 2.06 337 3.06 650 
Connellsville group: 
Se Sila 2.61 456 2.21 378 2.01 350 3.01 663 
Templeton, Pa. ....... 2.61 458 2.21 380 2.01 352 3.01 665 
Connellsville, Pa. .... 2.61 439 2.21 361 2.01 333 3.01 646 
Fairchance, Pa. ...... 2.61 459 2.21 381 2.01 353 3.01 666 
Grotstown, Pa. .....+. 2.61 437 2.21 359 2.01 331 3.01 644 
Jeannette, Pa. ..<..- 2.61 420 2.21 342 2.01 314 3.01 627 
Blairsville Inter., Pa.. 2.61 393 2.21 315 2.01 287 3.01 600 
Brookville group: 
eer 2.56 483 2.16 405 1.96 377 2.96 690 
OO) eae 2.56 473 2.16 395 1.96 371 2.96 680 
New Bethlehem, Pa... 2.56 469 2.16 391 1.96 367 2.96 676 
Brookville, Pa. ....... 2.56 448 2.16 360 1.96 346 2.96 655 
Reynoldsville group: 
Reynoldsville, Pa. .... 2.46 433 2.06 355 1.86 331 2.86 640 
Palis Creek, Pa. ...... 2.46 427 2.06 349 1.86 325 2.86 634 
ee eae 2.46 419 2.06 341 1.86 317 2.86 626 
Lewis Run, Pa. ...... 2.46 *427 2.06 382 1.86 364 2.86 *634 
BraGferd, Pa. 2.2000 2.46 *421 2.06 387 1.86 369 2.86 *628 
Beech Creek, Pa. ..... 2.46 333 2.06 255 1.86 231 2.86 540 
Johnsonburg, Pa. ..... 2.46 436 2.06 358 1.86 334 2.86 643 
SS err 2.46 428 2.06 350 1.86 326 2.86 635 
% Sa 2.46 452 2.06 374 1.86 350 2.86 659 
Iie Ma secednses 2.46 *396 2.06 370 1.86 346 2.86 *603 
Ph Pike ceccenncne 2.46 351 2.06 273 1.86 249 2.86 558 
Lock Haven, Pa. ..... 2.46 324 2.06 246 1.86 222 2.86 531 
Williamsport, Pa. .... 2.46 299 2.06 221 1.86 197 2.86 506 
Punxsutawney, Pa. ... 2.46 380 2.06 302 1.86 274 2.86 587 
US Orr 2.46 363 2.06 285 1.86 257 2.86 579 
Clearfield, Pa. ........ 2.46 356 2.06 278 1.86 250 2.86 563 
DU: occcsnennnées 2.46 347 2.06 269 1.86 241 2.86 554 
Dee BEOE, PR. cccccccs 2.46 328 2.06 250 1.86 226 2.86 535 
RN, is o6n.ccenses-6 2.46 345 2.06 267 1.86 243 2.86 552 
Belleforte, Pa. ......<. 2.46 343 2.06 265 1.86 241 2.86 550 
SS a 2.46 340 2.06 262 1.86 234 2.86 547 
Cumberland, Md. ..... 2.46 395 2.06 317 1.86 289 2.86 602 
Pie. ssceens ee 2.46 358 2.06 280 1.86 252 2.86 565 
ae eee 2.46 350 2.06 273 1.86 244 2.86 557 
Newton Hamilton, Pa. 2.46 281 2.06 203 1.86 178 2.86 488 
Mount Union, Pa...... 2.46 284 2.06 206 1.86 181 2.86 491 





*Via Erie R. R. to New York. 


Brookville is 15 miles west of Reynoldsville, but as 
complainant’s plant is 1144 miles east of Brookville and 
the Reynoldsville plant about a mile west of Reynoldsville, 
the distance from complainant’s plant to the nearest plant 
in the present Reynoldsville group is about 12% miles. 
It will be noted from the map and table that the Reynolds- 
ville group, although the nearest to the destinations, is 
by far the largest, taking in points ranging from 281 to 
452 miles to New York, from 178 to 369 miles to Balti- 
more, and about the same spread of, but much lesser, dis- 
tances to the most westerly of the points taking New 
York and Baltimore rates. As compared with those 
spreads of 171 miles and 191 miles to New York and Balti- 
more, respectively, the distance spreads between the clay 
zone points hereinbefore referred to, including Brookville, 
are only 29 miles and 52 miles, respectively. 

Defendants’ justification of the reasonableness of the 
increased rates from Brookville is based upon the prop- 
osition that hollow building blocks properly take the same 
rates as brick in this territory. In Stowe-Fuller Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania Co., 12 I. C. C., 215, the Commission held 
that the same rates should apply on fire, building and 
paving brick from certain producing points in Ohio to New 
York and other eastern destinations. In the Metropolitan 
Paving Brick Company Case, supra, with which was con- 
solidated a rehearing of the Stowe-Fuller Case, supra, this 
question was again considered on a very complete record 
and the same conclusion reached. In pursuance of what 
they regarded as the spirit of those decisions, the car- 
riers applied the same rates on a long list of other build- 
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ing materials manufactured from clay, including hollow 
building blocks. The average pre-war prices of brick and 
hollow building blocks were about the same and, while 
the present prices of certain kinds of brick appear to be 
higher than the present prices of hollow building blocks, 
the differences are no greater than those between the 
several kinds and grades of brick, which differences, it 
was held in the above cases, were not sufficient to justify 
a grading of rates. The average car loading of the hol- 
low building blocks turned out by complainant is about 
30 tons, where as that of brick is close to the marked 
capacity of the car. The volume of the movement of brick 
also appears to be greater than that of hollow building 
blocks. 

With the foregoing facts in support of the propriety 
of common rates on hollow building blocks and brick as 
a basis, defendants point out that the distances from 
Brookville to the destinations involved herein are sub- 
stantially the same as the distances from Pittsburgh, and 
that the rates from Brookville are 20 cents per ton legs 
than the rates from Pittsburgh. It is further pointed out 
that the rate from Pittsburgh to New York, for example, 
is the established percentage of the rate from Chicago to 
New York, which the Commission itself prescribed in the 
Metropolitan Paving Brick Case, supra, and permitted to 
be increased 5 per cent in The Five Per Cent Case, supra. 
The operating conditions from the Pittsburgh district are 
said to be more favorable than from Brookville to eastern 
destinations. As a detail of that contention, defendants 
showed that only about 1 per cent of the outbound loaded 
cars from complainant’s plant is supplied by inbound 
loaded cars to complainant’s plant. It appears, however, 
that there is a glass factory at Brookville which uses 
from 500 to 750 cars of raw materials in the manufacture 
of its annual output of 100 to 150 cars of glass. The in- 
bound cars made empty at the glass factory and other 
industries in Brookville are available for outbound loading 
at complainant’s plant. 

The following table shows the ton-mile earnings, and 
the car-mile earnings on an average loading of 30 tons 
to the car, derived from the present rates from Brook- 
ville to the destination points mentioned: 


New Phila- Balti- 

York. delphia. more. Boston, 
a $2.56 $2.16 $1.96 $2.96 
Ton-mile earnings ....... -0057 -006 .0056 0045 
Car-mile earnings ........ 171 -18 . -168 135 


While admitting that the exclusion of Brookville from 
the Reynoldsville group “indicates rather bad grouping,” 
the single witness for respondents defended the present 
group adjustment on the ground that it is one of long 
standing, and on the further ground that the lines be 
tween groups must be drawn somewhere. In respect to 
the first ground the witness for complainant testified that, 
during certain periods in the past, the same rates had 
applied from Brookville as from other points in the clay 
zone. A check of the tariffs shows that for at least four 
years prior to March 15, 1912, Brookville took the same 
rates as Reynoldsville to New York, thus indicating that 
Brookville was formerly included in the Reynoldsville 
group, and further that the present group adjustment is 
not a long-established one. In respect to the _ second 
ground it may be laid down as a general rule of action 
that in establishing the boundary lines of groups, some 
measure or principle, such as radial or operating dis- 
tance, competition, character of freight, physical features 
of the country, and the location of transportation lines, 
should be followed. Brown vs. Vandalia R. R. Co., 41 
I. C. C., 317, 320.. The exclusion of Brookville from 4 
common rate group with the other clay zone points can be 
justified on none of these grounds. The difference in dis 
tance as between Brookville and the other clay zone points 
is slight, being much less than the distance spread be- 
tween the extreme points in the Reynoldsville group, and 
between the nearest and most distant points in the 
destination groups. In fact, the differences in distance 
between Brookville and the other clay zone points are 
so small that, considering the total distances to the 


destinations, they may be disregarded. Brookville prod- 
ucts compete with the products of the other clay zone 
points, but, according to the testimony of complainant’s 
witness, they do not compete with the products of the 
other points now included in the Brookville group. The 
plants at New Bethlehem, Sligo, Climax and St. Charles, 
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the other manufacturing points in the Brookville group, 
turn out materials which differ from the hollow building 
blocks manufactured by complainant. The New Bethle- 
hem plant manufactures salt glazed brick and the Sligo, 
Climax and St. Charles plants, common fire-brick, building 
materials which it is stated are not generally used for 
the same specific purposes as, and therefore not competi- 
tive with, hollow building blocks. Furthermore, the clay 
stratum underlying the country around the other points 
in the present Brookville group is not the same as that 
in the zone in which Brookville is located. 

The distances from Bradford, Lewis Run and Olean to 
New York are less via the Erie Railroad than via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The latter line therefore contends 
that the inclusion of those points in the Reynoldsville 
group is due to the competition of the Erie, which rail- 
road does not reach Brookville. The difference in distance 
via these two lines from the points mentioned is not as 
great as that between the nearest and most distant points 
in the destination groups. There are numerous points 
which take New York rates via the Pennsylvania which 
do not take New York rates via the Erie. The witness 
for the Pennsylvania was not in position to state whether 
his line or the Erie was actually responsible for the in- 
clusion of those points in the Reynoldsville group, and 
counsel for defendants, in oral argument before the pre- 
siding examiner, admitted that they had not been able 
to get the facts which would verify their contention. 
Even though it did appear that the Erie was responsible 
for the group adjustment of the points referred to, the 
contrast presented by the distance spread between Brook- 
ville and the other clay zone points and the distance 
spread between the destination group points is so marked 
that-every little weight could be given to the contention. 
The distance to New York from Brookville is 4 miles less 
than that from Kane, and only slightly greater than that 
from other points in the northern part of the Reynolds- 
ville group, which are not reached by the Erie Railroad. 
Furthermore, the Erie does not reach Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


It is interesting to compare the group adjustment to 
eastern seaboard cities with that to important consuming 
markets in New York and Pennsylvania, some of which 
are intermediate to the destinations involved herein. For 
example, the rates from Brookville and Reynoldsville to 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and Albany, N. Y., and to 
points in Pennsylvania just beyond the easterly edge of 
the Reynoldsville group, are the same. The same adjust- 
ment applies to the west. To such points as Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago the rates from Brookville and Rey- 
noldsville are the same. Complainant states that on intra- 
state traffic to Pittsburgh the rates from Brookville and 
Reynoldsville are the same. Brookville takes the same 
eastbound class rates as Reynoldsville, and also the same 
rate on cement from the Lehigh district in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. It would appear, therefore, that the maintenance 
of higher rates on hollow building blocks from Brook- 
ville than from Reynoldsville and other points in the clay 
zone to Atlantic seaboard markets is an exceptional ad- 
justment. 

The Commission should find and conclude that defend- 
ants have justified the reasonableness of the present rates 
from Brookville to the destinations in question, but that 
those rates are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained from Rey- 
noldsville, St. Mary’s, Falls Creek, Bradford and Lewis 
Run. The complaint also refers to Beech Creek, but the 
distances from that point are so much less than the dis- 
tances from Brookville that the allegation of undue preju- 
dice and disadvantage in favor of that point should not 
be sustained. The effect of these conclusions will be 
to put Brookville in the same group with the other clay 
zone points mentioned in the complaint, but nothing stated 
in the report should be taken as an-approval of the pres- 
ent boundary lines and rate adjustment of the various 
origin and destination groups. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 


The exceptions, filed by the respondents only, disclose 
no inaccuracy in the facts as stated in the foregoing re- 
Port by the examiner who heard the case, but are ad- 
dressed largely to the conclusions proposed by him. 
Blanket or group rates very often grow out of commer- 
Cial, competitive, or transportation conditions. In some 
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instances natural or geographical conditions, such as 
rivers and state lines, form the boundaries of rate groups. 
Many districts with a characteristic traffic, such as lum- 
ber, grain or fruit, under current tariffs are divided into 
one or more rate groups. Areas underlaid with coal, ore 
or other minerals are often broken up into rate zones 
according to their grade or quality. Blanket or group 
rates resting on such conditions have many times been 
commended by the Commission, because, although they 
usually involve some disregard of distance, they never- 
theless promote a healthy competition and put producers 
and consumers on a more or less equal basis. But rate 
groups ordinarily should be neither broader nor narrower 
than is required by the conditions on which they are based. 

In this case the stratum of clay underlying the com- 
plainant’s plant not only differs from the clay found at 
other points in-the Brookville group, but the clay prod- 
ucts of the complainant differ from the clay products made 
at other points in that group. There are, therefore, 
neither commercial nor natural reasons for the inclusion 
of the complainant’s plant in that group. On the other 
hand, the clay used by the complainant is shown of rec- 
ord to be in character and quality a part of the same 
clay stratum that underlies the near-by points in the Rey- 
noldsville group, and in the latter group are the complain- 
ant’s real competitors. Under these circumstances, and 
in the light of the whole record, and particularly in view 
of the fact that the distance from the complainant’s fac- 
tory to the competing factories in the Reynoldsville dis- 
trict is so slight compared with the distance to the general 
market for the products of all these factories, we are of 
the opinion, and so find, that the conclusions proposed by 
the examiner are sound. His report is therefore adopted 
as a part of this report and an appropriate order giving 
effect to the conclusions proposed by him will be entered. 


LATE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In docket No. 8693, N. A. Williams Company against the 
Pennsylvania, the Commission, July 19, held rates on sewer 
pipe from Ohio points to destinations in Wisconsin and 
Michigan not to be violative of the fourth section, but un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the aggregate 
of the proportionals to Lake Michigan west bank crossings, 
which were so limited as not to apply to the destinations 
involved, plus the local or proportionals beyond. Repara- 
tion is awarded. 

The rate of seventy cents on potatoes from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to the Dallas-Fort Worth group is held un- 
reasonable in No. 9093, the Northern Potato Traffic Asso- 
ciation against the Santa Fe, because in excess of sixty- 
five cents, but not unreasonable for the rest of Texas 
common points. Reparation must be made on shipments to 
June 25. Owing to the increase by Order No. 28, the ques- 
tion of reasonableness and relationship could not be re- 
viewed in this case. 

In No. 8706, Herman W. Gersch against the New Haven, 
the Commission held passenger fares between Providence, 
R. I, and Fall River unduly prejudicial in comparison 
with fares between Providence and Bristol, R. I., and the 
New Haven must remove the discrimination before Septem- 
ber 2. The prejudicial fares were ordered by the Rhode 
Island commission. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 9721, Mesilla Val- 
ley Produce Exchange against the Santa Fe, holding that 
rates on wheat from middle west producing states and 
northern Texas to Las Cruces, N. M., are not unreasonable. 


REFRIGERATION CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Examiner Frederick H. Barclay, in a tentative report 
on No. 10020, Wisconsin & Michigan Fruit & Vegetable 
Jobbers’ Association vs. Ahnapee & Western Railway 
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Company et al., has recommended to the Commission a 
finding that the carriers had not justified refrigeration 
charges on carload shipments of berries, domestic fruits, 
melons and vegetables from Chicago to points in Wiscon- 
sin and upper peninsula of Michigan and to Duluth, Minn., 
and from St. Paul and Minneapolis to the northwestern 
section of Wisconsin. Examiner Barclay in his report 
said that the complainants’ own exhibits indicated and 
that the record otherwise strengthened the conclusion that 
the basis formerly in effect was too low. Therefore, he 
recommended that the Commission find that, for the fu- 
ture, refrigeration charges per car from Chicago to the 
indicated destinations and from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to northwestern Wisconsin should not exceed the follow- 
ing: Under 200 miles, $30; from 200 to 300 miles, $35; 
300 miles or over, $40. 


RATES ON FLOUR MILLED PRODUCTS 


The Trafic World Washington’ Bureau. 

Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley, in a tentative 
report on No. 9766, Springfield Milling Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al., recommends that the Commission find that the rates 
on fldur milled products from Springfield, Minn., to points 
in Illinois west of De Kalb, Ill., and to points in lowa 
had not been shown to. be unreasonable or their relation- 
ship to rates from New Ulm and other points in Minne- 
sota to be improper. Mackley said there may or may not 
be a maladjustment in- rates on flour milled products from 
and through Springfield to the points in question, but if 
there is, the fact cannot be held to have been established 
on the showing made by the complainant on this record. 
Mackley also said that the petition does not adequately 
express the real cause of complaint. At the hearing it 
developed, said he, that the complainant is really against 
the through rate from the point of origin of the wheat to 
the final destination of the product on traffic which the 
Northwestern permits to be milled at’the respective points’ 


MINIMUM ON BEET PULP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In a tentative report on No. 9959, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2, 
Larrowe Milling Company vs. Chatham, Wallaceburg & 
Lake Irie et al., Examiner Thurtell recommends that the 
Commission find the carload minimum of 40,000 pounds 
on shipments‘of dried beet pulp from Wallaceburg, Ont.; 
to points in New York and New Jersey to have been un- 
reasonable in so far as it exceeded 34,000 pounds. He 
also recommended that reparation should be awarded equal 
to the difference between the charges paid and the charges 
that would have been paid on the lower minimum. The 
finding was based on testimony tending to show it to be 
impossible to load 40,000 pounds in the ordinary car. — 


SHORT LINE SITUATION 


(Continued from page 120) 

linquished as one of the hundreds turned loose without 
hearing. H. C. Bridges, its president, came to Washing- 
ton and laid the facts before Senators Simmons and Over- 
man, of North Carolina, pointing out that by disregard 
of routing instructions the Atlantic Coast Line and Nor- 
folk Southern were heading a road that always had paid 
dividends to bankruptcy. 

Simmons and Bridges called on John Barton Payne and 
talked plainly about violations of the interstate commerce 
. law, through disregard of routing instructions. Mr. Bridges 
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said the road must be taken back or treated as the law 
provided. He also showed a contract he would make whien 
taken back. Mr. Payne immediately wrote a letter can. 
celling the rélinquishment and tentatively approved the 
contract. That leaves the management of the road in 
Bridges’ hands with an agreement that routing instruc. 
tions shall be observed if diversions are made on account 
of “great national emergency.” Then Bridges is to receive 
only half what he would receive if he performed the sery- 
ice. He is to have an adequate car supply, fair divisions, 
and be allowed to solicit business. Only in an emergeicy 
will the government have the right, under the contract, 
to take absolute control of property. 

The road is 38 miles long, running from Tarboro to 
Hooperton, N. C. 

The Short Line Resolution. 

President Wilson’s veto of. the so-called short line joint 
resolution was expected. His message giving reasons for 
rejecting the legislative. interpretation of the short line 
section written into the federal control law was sent to the 
Senate, the body in which the resolution originated on the 
last day on which he could have expressed an effective 
disapproval. 

The grounds. of veto are substantially those urged by 
John Barton Payne last January while addressing the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
Then he told the short line railfoads that some of them 
“were hollering before they were hurt” because it was 
obvious that they were not all taken over, even if they did 
receive notice from the Director-General that the govern- 
ment had seized their property. 

That declaration caused an awkward pause. Bird M. 
Robinson, president of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, said that if that was the fact then it was 
incumbent on him and those associatéd''with him to change 
the line of their argument, because ‘tip to that time they 
had been talking on the assumption. that they had been 
taken by the government. 

Chairman Sims, of ‘the committee, and other members 

told Mr. Robinson to proceed along the lines he had been 
following because the roads had been taken over, as the 
records showed that they had been served with notice of 
taking under the act of August 29, 1916. 
_ The veto message reads as if it might be from a menm- 
orandum prepared either by Mr. Payne or someone in his 
office. The President may have written the message him- 
self, but the material, its arrangement, and the conclu- 
sions drawn are like those with which the owners of 
short lines who have been going to Mr. Payne’s office 
have become familiar. They have answered the argu: 
ments, time and again, conclusively, they think, but with- 
out effect. They have not, they insist, been asking that 
so-called industrial and tap lines be taken over, though, 
by inference, the stockyards railroads, which come within 
the class of terminal industrial roads in several cities, 
have been taken. 

It is necessary to-say that these things have been done, 
by inference, because the Railroad Administration, if it 
has taken them, has not made public any proclamaiion 
by the President in relation to them. They were taken 
either in December or not at all because, except with re 
gard to the coastwise steamships owned by railroads, there 
have been no proclamations of any kind relating to sys 
tems of transportation taken under the act of August 29, 
1916. 

But a supplement to General Order No. 27, relating to 
the scale of wages to be paid on federal controlled roads, 
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lists the stockyards roads before mentioned among: those — 


to which the federal controlled road scale should apply. 
That creates the inference that they have been taken 
over, Or rather they have not been relinquished. No com- 
plete list of retained and relinquished roads has ever been 
made public by the Railroad Administration. Anyone 
interested in a particular road, by inquiry, may find out 
whether any action has been taken respecting it. Some 
roads have not been acted on, so far as the accessible rec- 
ords show. 

The 1,700 roads mentioned by the President were relin- 
quished in the week between June 22 and June 29, the no- 
tices of relinquishment being dated ‘on various days be- 
tween the two. The supplement to General Order No. 27 
was issued under date of July 3, and is supposed to be a 
list of the roads not relinquished the week between June 
22 and June 29. 

Under the rules of the Senate, the veto message was 
referred to the committee on interstate commerce, the 
body that handled the subject in the first instance. If-it 
makes a recommendation, the Senate will vote on the 
question of passing the resolution over the veto. 


ROADS RETAINED AND RELEASED. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Unless the Railroad Administration changes its policy, 
the public is not. likely ever to have a list of retained and 
relinquished roads, unless the public makes up lists for 
itself. 

Hereafter, railroads may be relinquished only with their 
consent. There may be announcements of such _ relin- 
quishment, but that is not yet a question of any moment, 
because the question as to contracts between the govern- 
ment and different roads has not been settled, except 
possibly in a few instances. 

At present the Administration is proceeding on the as- 
sumption that all lines were taken over January 1 under 
the proclamation. of December 28. Up to July 1. the Ad- 
ministration claimed the power to relinquish whatever 
road it did not regard as needful for winning the war. Un- 
der that assumed power (the word “assumed” is used be- 
cause the short lines never did and do not now admit there 
was any such power), the Administration made the re- 
linguishments of the week June 22-9. On July 3 the Ad- 
Iinistration gave out a list of 552 railroads which, by 
supplement No. 3 to General Order No. 27, were placed in 
the list of carriers required to pay the standard wages 
decreed in that general order, namely, the wages reported 
by the wage board. July 3 the Administration gave out 
supplement No. 2 directing that the rates of wages ordered 
in General Order No. 28 be applied to the operating de- 
partment of the Pullman company, “except that on account 
of the peculiar character of conductors, porters and maids, 
in that provision is made for rest and sleep while actually 
on duty, it is impracticable to apply a basic eight-hour day 
to such service. It is therefore ordered that with respect 
to conductors, porters and maids, the increases shall be 
upon the basis shown in section A of Article 2, relative to 
Monthly wages.” ~ 

In that way the question as to. whether the Pullman 
company had. been taken over. was answered from an angle 
other than that shown by the-first order increasing Pull- 
Man fares. * ; 

The Pullman company, like all other carriers reporting 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, excapt.. wire, and 
express companies, received notice that it;had,heen,,taken 


performing any common carrier seryice. 
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over. Then came the order directing an increase in fares. 
Both acts were prior to July 1, on which day the Admin- 


istration admits the President lost the power to relinquish 


a carrier except by consent of the carrier. By the process 


of elimination. the conclusion is. inevitable that the Pull- 
‘man, like stock yard railroad companies in some cities, has 


been retained under federal’ control and will so remain 
until the end of the war, unless before that time the gov- 


ernment and the company come to an understanding where- 
by the former is released: - 


Such a release might be obtained, if the company de- 
sired it;on the ground, probably, that it is not a common 
carrier by railroad, notwithstanding the fact that it pub- 
lishes tariffs and makes reports to the Commission. It 
really.is merely an agency whereby, for the companies 
with which it has a contract, it performs some of the 
duties of the common carrier hiring its cars and the serv- 
ices of its employes. If has no independent means of 
; Unless the com- 
mon carrier hires its cars there would-not be"buch a thing 
as a Pullman service anywhere. The-Railroad Administra- 
tion, as the operating entity controlling the property of 
the Pennsylvania, could throw the Pullman cars out of its 
service when the contract between the Pullman and Penn- 
sylvania expires. 

Changes in the work of the railroads have been made 
by the Railroad Administration, - in-the contract with the 
brotherhoods, it is suggested for purpose of illustration. 
Contracts with telephone and telegraph companies will 


also’ afford opportunities for charge in the relations be- 
tween the owning companies and. the corporations that - 


have been performing some part of the duty of the common 
carriers or furnishing service ‘enabling them to perform 
such duties themselves. , 

The whole matter is still in’ a mixed state. “Even re- 
gional directors are not able to say with confidence that 
this road is under control and that one is not. Some short 
lines have had the experience of finding themselves taken 
over, relinquished, then told to obey a certain order and 
finally uriable to say whether they have or have not been 
incorporated in the company of federal controlled roads. 


BONDS FOR FREIGHT BILLS 


Fhe Trafic World Washington Renin 

Terms. for bonds for credit on freight bills were made 

public in P. S. & A. Circular No. 16 July 15 under date of 

July 11. The circular is a bit chilling to those. who 

thought credit would be extended for forty-eight hours, 

practically pro forma, on the filing of bond. The circular 
is as follows: 


As to the matter of bonds to be required in connection 
with the extension of credit for transportation charges, as 
prescribed in paragraph (2) of General Order No. 25: : 


It should be carefully noted that the giving of a bond 
will only be permitted or required in certain cases. It 
is not opén to the shipper or consignee to obtain credit 
by the mere giving of a bond; the cash rule, as. explained 
in P. S. & A. Circular No. 9, must be observed unless the 
circumstances of each case are such that this cannot 
properly be done. All bonds given for credit accommo- 
dations shall be taken in the name -of W. G. McAdoe, 
Director-General of Railroads.......... (name of railroad). 

Bonds covering the extension’ of credit will be of rite 
classes, i. e.: 

(1) To cover patrons transacting business atone or 
more points with one carrier: - In. such cases, applieations 
for credit accommodations shall be filed with an agent 
ef-the carrier from which the credit is desired. ' Such 
applications shall show the station or stations at which 


‘the accommodation is desired and the maximum amount of 
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credit applying to each station; such applications shall 
be transmitted to the treasurer having jurisdiction by 
such agent with his recommendations. If, in the judg- 
ment of the treasurer, credit should be granted, he shall 
prepare a bond to cover the maximum credit desired and 
proceed to have it executed. When executed, he shall 
authorize the agent or agents at the stations at which 
the accommodation is desired to extend credit to the ex- 
tent of the amount applicable to each station. Treasurers 
shall be the custodians of such bonds. 

(2) To cover patrons transacting business at one point 
with two or more carriers: In such cases applications 
for credit may be filed with an agent of either of such 
earriers. Such applications shall state the carriers from 
which the credit is desired and the maximum amount of 
credit applicable to each carrier. Upon receipt of such 
applications by an individual agent, he shall proceed to 
obtain the joint recommendations of the agent of each 
carrier interested, after which the application with such 
recommendations shall be transmitted to the treasurer of 
the carrier with which the application was originally filed. 
Such treasurer shall thereupon act as provided in paragraph 
(1) hereof, and if the accommodation be granted or de- 
clined, he shall immediately notify the treasurer of each 
interested carrier of such action. If the accommodation 
be granted, treasurers of each individual carrier interested 
shall, upon receipt of notice thereof, authorize their re- 
spective agents to extend the credit. 

(3) Failure to pay for transportation service within the 
prescribed credit period shall, as prescribed in General 
Order No. 25, automatically cancel the accommodation. 
Advice of such failure shall be promptly given by the 
agent with which the default occurs to the treasurer of 
the carrier he represents. If the bond covering such 
accommodation be in favor of two or more carriers, the 
treasurers of all such carriers shall be immediately ad- 
vised of the default by the treasurer first receiving the 
information. 

(4) In the event of default in payment of transportation 
charges within the credit period, and unless settlement is 
promptly made thereafter, the treasurer having jurisdic- 
tion shall take immediate steps to realize upon the bond 
applicable. 

(5) The treasurer of each carrier shall, as often as once 
each year, review each credit authority and the bond in 
connection therewith in order to determine whether or 
not the conditions under which the authority was granted 
still exist and that the financial standing of the principals 
and sureties has not been impaired. 

(6) Bonds given to cover credit accommodations shall 
not include liability for the delivery of freights consigned 
to order notify prior to surrender of original bills of 
lading; bonds for each bill of lading transaction must be 
given as provided for in paragraph (5) of General Order 
No. 25. 

(7) Premiums on all bonds taken under the provisions 
of General Order No. 25, and all expenses incident thereto, 
shall be borne by the applicant to whom the accommoda- 
tion is granted. 

(8) It is realized that the instructions contained in this 
circular do not cover the many contingencies that may 
arise in connection with these credit matters, and agents 
and treasurers are therefore expected and are hereby 
directed to take whatever steps in their judgment may 
be necessary to properly and adequately protect the in- 
terests of the Director-General and to prevent money losses. 





SUMMER MOVEMENT ENCOURAGED 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, has sent the following 
to northwestern railroads: 


In order to relieve transportation facilities of as much 
traffic as possible next winter and to prevent a recurrence 
of the conditions which existed last winter, due to the 
great demand upon carriers, it is desirable to conduct an 
active campaign along the following lines: 

1. To induce industries located in your territory to store 
during the summer months materials to meet their needs 
during the winter. 

2. Urge wholesale concerns and distributors to persuade 
customers to take delivery of goods now. 

3. Encourage the use of additional storage space for fac- 
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tory products, wherever possible, nearest to the point of 
ultimate consumption. 

4. Impress upon all shippers and receivers of freight the 
difficulties of transportation that are likely to occur this 
winter and to prepare for blizzards, zero weather, by tak- 
ing advantage now of summer conditions. 

5. The storage of fuel oil is of special importance, and 
all users should be urged to stock up for their own pro. 
tection. 

6. For the present, at least, the question of lumber 
should be held in abeyance, as the needs of the govern. 
ment departments are extremely heavy, and it has not yet 
been determined what amount of transportation could be 
spared for commercial lumber, but this matter will be 
taken up and you will be advised later as to the amount 
of commercial lumber that may be transported, with a 
view to giving all lumber yards some stock for use during 
the winter. 

7. The storage of coal is being handled by the Fuel 
Administration, whose efforts should be supplemented by 
the officials assigned to this work. 

This undertaking should be conducted in a thorough 
manner, through the medium of a careful canvass of all 
industries, wholesale houses, jobbers, retailers and receiy- 
ers of freight located on your line. 

It is suggested that division freight agents and local 
traffic representatives are well qualified to make this can- 
vass in an efficient manner. 

To take full advantage of the remaining summer period 
it is important that this movement be started at once and 
reports made from time to time showing what is being 
accomplished in this direction. 


NO FIFTEENTH SECTION PERMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

Director Chambers has issued instructions to tariff agents 
directing them to incorporate immediately in tariffs nam- 
ing reconsignment rates, rules and regulations, the diver- 
sion rule carried in Circular No. CS-11. Manager Kendall, 
of the car service section, therefore has cancelled Circular 
No. CS-11, the cancellation to be effective immediately. 

The rule in question is to be inserted under the heading 
of “Conditions” and reads as follows: “Orders for diver- 
sion or reconsignment will not be accepted under these 
rules at or to a station or to a point of delivery against 
which an embargo is in force, or, except on perishable 
freight, coal, coke or fuel oil, to a station or to a point of 
delivery against which an embargo was in force at the 
time that the shipment was forwarded from point of origin. 
Shipments made under authorized permits are not sub- 
ject to this condition.” 

Manager Kendall in his circular said this change in the 
conditions “will be made in the regular way on statutory 
notice, but in the meantime it is desired that all railroads 
shall issue the clause as an embargo making the provision 
immediately effective. For brevity in wire transmission 
the code word ‘embroil’ was to be used to represent the 
clause.” 

In Circular No. CS-17, Mr. Kendall directed the cat- 
cellation of any embargoes that had been issued in accord- 
ance with Circular CS-11. 

The effect of the authorization set out by Mr. Chambers 
is to relieve the tariff agents from the necessity of asking 
for fifteenth section permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Applications for permits, therefore, 
will be withdrawn in accordance with tariff circular 1-A. 


INFORMATION FOR SHIPPERS 


B. Campbell, chairman of the Freight Traffic Commit 
tee, eastern territory, announces to interested shippers that 
arrangements will be perfected as speedily as practicable, 
whereby information regarding freight rates heretofore 
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supplied by “off line agencies” formerly having representa- 
tion in New York City will be furnished by the initial trunk 


lines as indicated below: 


Initial Trunk Lines. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
S. A. Allen, 
General Freight Agent, 
295 Broadway. 


Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
Jas. McDonough, 
General Eastern Freight 
Agent, 
148 Liberty Street. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R. R. 
J. J. Byrne, 
Gen. East Frt. Agt., 
Woolworth Building. 


Erie Railroad. 
W. S. Cowie, 
General East. Frt. Agt., 
399 Broadway. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Fred E. Signer, 
General East Frt. Agt., 
Woolworth Building. 


New York Central R. R. 
Ira Hubbel, 
Asst. Frt. Traf. Mer., 
Woolworth Building. 


New York, Ontario & West- 
ern R. R. 
Fred Bergheim, 
General Eastern Agent, 
377 Broadway. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
A. B. Scott, 
District Representative, 
Woolworth Building. 


Lines to Be Covered. 
Chicago & Northwestern R. 
R 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western R. R. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. 

St. Louis & San Francisco 


Ry. 
St. Louis South Western Ry. 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
Western Maryland Ry. 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis Ry. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 


Chicago Great Western R. 
R. 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

International & Great North- 
ern R. R. 

Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Texas Pacific Ry. 
Western Pacific R. R. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Ry. 

Colorado Midland R. R. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 

Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Ry. 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R 


y. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western 


R. R. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Ry. 

Great Northern Ry. 

Illinois Central R. R. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

Pere Marquette Ry. 

Wabash Ry. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cifle Ry. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Ry. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
cago & St. Louis Ry. 

El Paso & South Western 
Ry. 

Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. 
R 


Chi- 


Union Pacific Railroad Sys- 
tem. 


Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 
Rg &. 

Ann Arbor R. R. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
| a 

Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Atlanta & West Point R. R. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R. 

Colorado Southern Ry. 

Georgia R. R. 

Norfolk Southern R. R. 

Southern Railway System. 

Western Ry. of Alabama. 


It is contemplated that this service should be in sat- 
isfactory operation by September 15, 1918. 
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TROUBLES WITH NEW TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


No finite mind, probably, will ever make a catalogue of 
the quirks resulting from the literal application of General 
Order No. 28, The Lehigh Portland Cement Company had 
to close one of its mills near Mitchell, Ind., on account of 
an increase of between 900 and 1,000 per cent on crushed 
rock hauled by the Baltimore & Ohio a distance of one 
mile. F. E. Paulson, its traffic manager, has brought the 
matter to the attention of Director Prouty and in time 
the situation will be ironed out. 

Prior to the effective date of No. 28, the B. & O. had in 
rates per car for that short movement, resulting in a 
freight bill of about $37 a day, the cement company pro- 
viding the cars and the railroad company the engine and 
crew. Now it is held that that movement is subject to 
the line haul increase on crushed stone and the daily 
freight bill runs over $300 a day—or it would if any ship- 
ments were being made. The cost for moving by motor 
trucks would probably be not much greater, if as great. 
The cars load 50,000 pounds minimum and on a 50-cent 
per ton rate the charge per car is $12.50. Three cars, 
under the new rate, cost just about the same as the whole 
freight bill used to be when the rate was on cuts of thirty 
cars in a train for a specified charge. 


Presumably reparation will be made on shipments under 
rates as much out of line as the ones mentioned, but no- 
body knows. The Commission, in terms, under the control 
act, has authority to make any order authorized by the 
act to regulate commerce and reparation is one of the 
authorized orders. 


One of the most bothersome things, when the day of 
reparation comes, will be to determine when a rate ac- 
tually became effective. Nearly every tariff these days is 
becoming effective on one day’s notice. Presumably the 
date on the tariff will govern. If that is the fact, shippers 
will find themselves in a quandary. Whether they receive 
that one day’s notice will depend on the celerity with 
which the local agent does the posting and the diligence 
of the shipper in having his office boy go back and forth 
between his office and the place of posting. A tariff posted 
at 5 o’clock of July 21, it is believed, could be made ef- 
fective on July 22, although as a matter of fact the ship- 
per had no notice of the change, because at 5 o’clock the 
office boy goes home and the cars to be forwarded the next 
day would be ordered in before the hour of posting. 


The one-day notice gives nobody an opportunity for 
making arrangements for anything. It is practically an 
instantaneous proceeding, leaving both shipper and con- 
signee at the mercy of the rate-making authority and 
without recourse except to the formal complaint asking 
for reparation. 

It is argued that it is no protection for a man to sell 
only f. o. b. his shipping place. The buyer, as a rule, 
does not know the freight rate and insists on a price in- 
cluding the freight rate and the seller, being under com- 
pulsion to know not only his own rates but those of his 
competitor as well, quotes based on the existing freight 
rate. He may protect himself by making the buyer re- 
sponsible for any increase taking place between the time 
of sale and shipment, but that does not please the buyer 
when he has to pay more. He may think that if he had 
bought from the other man he would not have been 
penalized in that way—that is, he may think the other 
man would have shipped more expeditiously and got the 
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benefit of the rate in effect at the time of sale, and decide 
he will not do business with that concern again. 

Freight rate authorities are issued by Director Cham- 
bers without any information thereof to the general pub- 
lic. The shippers who happen to have representatives in 
Washington who learn what has been done get the benefit 
of foreknowledge. Those who are not so fortunate as to 
obtain such foreknowledge are at just that much disad- 
vantage. 

Under the old system of thirty days’ notice advance 
information as to what was going to be proposed in the 
way of advances or reductions seldom conferred any bene- 
fit on the recipients because, in thirty days after the pub- 
lication of the tariff, agreements as to price could be 
changed, if necessary, or the shipment could be expedited 
so as to allow the benefit of the old rate. 

There was then every reason for keeping secret all in- 
formation as to contemplated tariff publications. The 
same rule of secrecy is still observed in so far as formal 
notice of proposed rate changes is concerned. That is to 
say, the authorization from Director Chambers is not made 
public. 

A specific instance is illustrative. Director Chambers 
told A. P. Lane, traffic manager of the Great Northern 
Paper Company, that the publication of tariffs making 
the total increase from West Virginia mines to interior 
New England destinations one dollar was not in accord- 
ance with the instructions. In other words, the tariff 
men had misconstrued the language. According to report 
Mr. Chambers also issued a “freight rate authority” di- 
recting the correction of the tariffs so that there would be 
only one increase of 50 cents, and it made no difference 
whether the increase was made between West Virginia 
and Hampton Roads or between the New England port 
and the New England destination. But the New England 
users of coal were to appear before the traffic committee 
for that section on July 12 to tell its members that the 
tariffs were wrong. But there was nothing on which the 
public could lay its hands that would definitely show that 
committee that double increases of that kind were not in- 
tended. 

Making public the freight rate authorities would enable 
the paying public to use the text to point out to the local 
committees that the tariff publishing agent had made a 
mistake and thereby save much of the time that shippers 
now consume in trying to get things straightened out. 
The members of the staffs of Directors Chambers and 
Prouty are overworked in trying to straighten out the 
quirks. Messrs. Walter, Hastings, Buxton, Blanchard, At- 
kins and everybody else, not forgetting the directors them- 
selves, are trying to do more than human beings should 
be called on to undertake. Much of the work is forced, 
it is believed, by the lack of publicity. The public wants 
to know, not only the final outcome, but the preliminary 
work underlying the ultimate expression, No more dis- 
cussion will take place because of publicity than results 
from a lack of it. At least that seemed to be the experi- 
ence of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It always 
sought the widest publicity for all it did to the end that all 
who might be affected might argue out the questions until 
there were no undetermined phases to come along and 
plague those concerned. ; 


ACCEPTANCE EMBARGOED FREIGHT 
Hale Holden, regional director, has sent the following 


to central western railroads: 
It is important that agents’ attention be directed to 
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the importance of full observance of embargo restrictions. 


There is a large number of cars held up at eastern junc- 


tions, due to their having been accepted contrary to em- 
bargoes. 

Investigations have developed in a great many cases 
that agents were furnished with proper permits, but neg- 
lected to show such information on billing. Particular 
attention is called to circulars issued by the freight com- 
mittee, north Atlantic ports, which cover domestic and 
export freight to and via New York district, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. Instructions are specific in the matter 
of acceptance of freight to these points and agents should 
not permit the loading of cars until the proper permits 
have been procured and, when such cars are billed, the 
permit numbers must’ be shown on bill of lading and 
waybill for each car. This also applies to special permits 
issued by carrier lines permitting the acceptance of freight 
contrary to their embargoes. 

Embargoes should be properly filed at stations, so that 
it may be readily ascertained if freight offered is destined 


to an embargoed point. 


FREIGHT TRAIN OPERATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The shippers of the country are making it possible for 
the Railroad Administration to give the country a greater 
volume of freight moved. That is shown by the statistics 
furnished Director-General McAdoo by the operating sta- 
tistics section. The figures prepared by that section are 
similar to those furnished by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

The statistics cover April and the four months ending 
with April. The Railroad Administration, in a statement 
for the press, called attention to the fact that the revenue 
freight ton miles increased 8.9 per cent over April, 1917. 
This was accomplished with an increase of only 1.3 per 
cent in freight train miles and an actual decrease of 0.3 
per cent in freight car miles. That is to say, the freight 
trains ran a little farther, the average haul for a train in- 
creased a little, but the freight cars, to haul this heavier 
tonnage, did not travel as far in April, 1917. 

“A large part of the saving -is due to the cheerful co- 
operation of the shipping public in making it possible 
fully to utilize the carrying capacity of freight cars,” says 
the statement prepared for the newspapers by the Railroad 
Administration. 

It is no secret to say that, considering the short-hauling 
the Railroad Administration ig supposed to be able to 
order by reason of the elimination of competitive condi- 
tions, the increase in the number of tons hauled is sur- 
prisingly low. Director-General McAdoo’s orders are 
phrased in such a way as to lead the shipper to believe 
that the trains are being sent via the shorest possible 
routes. Yet the increase was less than nine per cent. It 
is possible that the troop movements were so heavy that 
freight trains had to be sent via- long routes, but it may 
be suggested the troop trains do not outnumber the pas- 
senger trains that were ordered off the schedules when 
the 18,000,000 passenger train miles were saved. 

Another way of saying the same thing would be to sug- 
gest that the “lost motion” caused by the determination of 
each carrier to obtain the long haul was not so great as 
Still another explanation may be 
that, even if the long hauls have been eliminated, freight 
train crews, knowing that the long hauls had been cut 
out, were more leisurely in the performance of their work 
than they would have been had they been under the im- 
pression that there was still reason why they should hurry. 

The statement issued by the Railroad Administration 
is as follows: 

In a report to Director-General McAdoo the Operating 
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Statistics Section of the Railroad Administration has com- 
piled a statement which shows some gratifying tendencies 
in freight train operation. The complete returns for ap- 
proximately 94 per cent of the mileage of roads whose 
annual operating revenues are in excess of $1,000,000 show 
that in the month of April, 1918, as compared with the 
corresponding month last year, the freight traffic, meas- 
ured in tons of revenue freight moved one mile, increased 
8.9 per cent. The transportation of this extra traffic was 
accomplished with an increase of only 1.3 per cent in 
freight train miles, and with an actual decrease (of 0.3 
per cent) in freight car miles. The better performance 
was made possible by the more complete utilization of 
freight cars, and the more scientific loading of freight 
trains. 

The average loaded freight car in April of this year 
carried 29.4 tons. The corresponding figure for last year 
was 25.7 tons. Each loaded car this year, therefore, con- 
tained 3.7 tons (or 14.4 per cent) more than last year. 

The number of tons of freight in the average train of 
April this year was 696, as compared with 651 last April, 
a gain of 45 tons per train, or an increase of 6.9 per cent 
in freight loading efficiency. 

If the greater volume of freight traffic in April, 1918, 
had been handled with the average trainload of April, 
1917, it would have required 3,690,179 more freight trains 
one mile than were actually required in 1918 with the 
better supervision of car and train loading. If it is as- 
sumed that each freight train ran 100 miles, then the 
better performance in April, 1918, was equivalent to a 
saving of 36,902 trains during the month, or a saving of 
1,230 trains every day. 

A large part of the saving is due to the cheerful co- 
operation of the shipping public in making it possible 
more fully to utilize the carrying capacity of freight cars. 

The statements above referred to show also the freight 
operation results for the first four months of 1918. Not- 
withstanding the extremely unfavorable weather condi- 
tions of January and February, with the resultant traffic 
congestion during those two months, the four months’ 
figures compare favorably with the same four months of 
1917. The railroads managed to move an increase of nearly 
one per cent in revenue freight tons one mile, with a de- 
crease of 3.2 per cent in freight trains run one mile and 
a decrease of 7.4 per cent in freight cars moved one mile. 
The improvement was due to the increase of 3.9 per cent 
in the tons per train, and an increase of 10 per cent in 
the tons per loaded car. 

Had the trainload of the first four months of this year 
been the same as the trainload of the first four months in 
1917, the 1918 traffic would have required nearly 8 mil- 
lions of train miles more than actually were run during 
the first four months of this year. On the basis of 100 
miles per train, the performance of this year meant a 
saving of approximately 661 freight trains every day dur 
ing the four months. 


CHARGES OF POLITICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director Prouty, in a statement for the newspapers July 
17, said he could not believe that Edgar J. Rich had said 
that New England rates were unduly discriminatory and 
were dictated by politics. He said perhaps the rates 
should be readjusted, but that they were dictated by poli- 
tics was absurd. : 

Edgar J. Rich, formerly ‘genéral counsel of the: Boston 
& Maine Railroad and now counsel of the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, speaking at a conference in 
Boston of public service commissioners of the New Eng- 
land states and shippers, is quoted as charging William 
G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads, with discrimi- 
nation against that section of the country in fixing freight 
tates after political and sectional pressure had been 
brought to bear upon him. Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, asserted that Mr. 
McAdoo exceeded the authority granted him by Congress 
in fixing rates in New England. Declaring that the last 
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increase of 25 per cent was unnecessary, Mr. Harriman 
said increases totaling 80 per cent have been put upon 
shippers of the six northeastern states in the last five 
years. 

The language attributed to Mr. Rich excited a great 
deal of interest in Washington. It is suspected that in 
making the allegation about sectional political pressure 
he referred to what was done by. the senators from the 
southeast to cause the Director-General to forego that 
part of General Order No. 28 requiring state rates to be 
brought up to the level of interstate rates. That was 
rate-making by political pressure, but it is not the kind 
that the ordinary reader of a newspaper would regard 
as political, because it was not a move by the senators 
of a particular political party as distinguished from sen- 
ators of other parties. It so happens that the senators 
from the southeast are all members of the same political 
party and that Mr. McAdoo is one of the most prominent 
members of the same party. The effect of what the 
southeastern senators did, however, was not confined to 
the southern states. All states received the benefit of 
the modification ordered. as a result of their representa- 
tion. If the south obtained a larger benefit from it than 
other sections of the country, that benefit arose from 
the fact that there is a wider spread between state and 
interstate rates in the south than'in other parts of the 
country. 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
taken up the case of Chicago exporters and bankers, who 
fear a loss of business through the order of the Railroad 
Administration discontinuing the issuance by railroads 
of through export bills of lading. j 
There has been a call for a meeting of bankers and 
exporters at the offices of the bureau, at which the situa- 
tion will be discussed and resolutions passed which will 
be submitted to the Railroad Administration with a re- 
quest that the order be suspended or amended. 


EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


(Chicago Correspondence of New York Commercial) 


The order of the Railroad Administration discontinuing 
after September 30 the issuance by railroads of through 


-export bills of lading may have the effect of crippling the 


export business of Chicago and interior centers. 


H. G. P. Deans, vice-president of the Merchants’ Loan 
& Trust Company and manager of the foreign exchange 
department, has written letters to the exporters in Chicago 
territory, calling attention to the fact that western ex- 
porters are building a fine Asiatic business, which has 
been built up through export bills of lading issued here, 
and the foreign merchants have been accustomed to these 
export bills of lading and to the Chicago way of doing 
business. If the general practice of issuing through ex- 
port bills of lading is discontinued and the western shipper 
is required to get a steamship bill of lading at the port 
his business relations with his foreign customers are 
likely to be much disturbed, for no foreign buyer likes 
to see his goods lie for 30 days or more in the customs 
compound at the Asiatic. ports. because he is unable to 
get delivery through the non-arrival of the shipping docu- 
ments, something that is likely to occur if this new 
regulation goes into effect. 

Joseph McCurvach, manager of the foreign exchange de- 
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partment of the Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
says: “This new ruling will tend to create monopoly and 
our western export business cannot flourish under such 
conditions. It will add from 2 per cent to 6 per cent to 
the price foreign buyers must pay for our western prod- 
ucts. 

“Local Customs House statistics are misleading as far 
as they indicate Chicago foreign trade; the Asiatic busi- 
ness through this bank alone, during the past nine months, 
was over $9,000,000. In 1916, a fair year to estimate the 
importance of western foreign business, we financed over 
$51,000,000 actual bills of lading drafts. 

“Under the present plan railroads have been issuing 
export through bills of lading; in other words, they give 
the shipper a bankable document. Under the new plan, 
if it comes into operation, the exporter will receive a 
domestic lading covering the movement up to the port, 
and then, in all likelihood, will have to send that docu- 
ment either direct to the steamship line by which the 
goods are booked or to a representative at-the port to 
which the shipment clears, for the purpose of securing 
a steamship bill of lading, which is unlikely that the steam- 
ship will issue until the shipment is actually in their 
possession.” 

Charles P. Clifford, manager of the foreign exchange 
department of the First National Bank, says: “The fu- 
ture export business of the manufacturers at points like 
Moline or Dubuque will depend largely upon their ability 
to obtain through or ocean bills of lading and to have 
them immediately available so that they may be attached 
to and banked with the corresponding bill of exchange, if 
he would economically finance his foreign trade. 

“Through bills of lading could be issued at such points 
and verified by regional railroad directors or other offi- 
cials, authorized, without adding to the cost of operation 
of the railroads.” 


McADOO CALLS LOVETT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo July 16 summoned Director 
Lovett of the division of capital expenditures to join him 
at Seattle. From this it is taken that it is Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo’s intention to settle all the Pacific Coast prob- 
lems requiring his attention before returning to the Hast. 
Messrs. Chambers and Gray joined him July 15 and Mr. 
Lovett, who decides what improvements or extensions shall 
be made from capital account, will be with him as soon as 
ordinary train service can take him. 


COMMISSIONS ARE CUT OUT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The government’s horror of salesmen working on a com- 
mission basis has extended to the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Men who have heretofore. been working for con- 
tracts with railroads on the basis of obtaining a com- 
mission on what they sell are to be cut out by order of 
the President, who approved Attorney-General Gregory’s 
recommendation to Director-General McAdoo. Regional 
directors have advised federal managers that in every con- 
tract they make they must insert a warranty to the effect 
that the contractor has employed no third person to solicit 
or obain the contract in his behalf, or caused the same to 
be obtained upon compensation in any way contingent in 
whole or in part upon such procurement. Any breach of 
that warranty, the contract provision is to say, shall be 
sufficient cause for the annulment of the contract and the 
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deduction, by the government, of an amount from that 
due to the contractor equal to the amount he paid or 
agreed to pay for the procurement of the contract. 

In addition, the contract is to have a provision that the 
Railroad Aministration will not receive as a contractor one 
who is not a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the 
article he offers to supply. Presumably, the salesman 
who works on a commission basis for a given firm, and for 
that one only, and has no other job, might be received as 
a contractor, but the intent is to cut out the broker or 
attorney who, knowing that the government desires a cer- 
tain article of merchandise and knowing where to obtain 
it, makes arrangements with the man who can supply the 
article, for pay for his efforts in procuring a contract. 
Literally construed, however, the commission salesman who 
is able to sell to all other men in the trade would be barred 
from dealing with a government agent, because some part 
of his compensation would be contingent on the procure 
ment of the contract. In his letter to Director-General 
McAdoo, Attorney-General Gregory said: 

“A situation which has arisen in the matter of govern- 
ment contracts seems to me to require summary action. 
Owing to the tremendous increase in government business 
and the speed with which it must be executed, some man- 
ufacturers, because of ignorance or misinformation, have 
thought it necessary to negotiate with the government 
through contract brokers or contingent fee operators. It 
follows that the system requires a contractor, in making 
his estimate, to load his bid with the contingent fee con- 
tract. The courts have universally condemned the con- 
tingent fee contract. The methods of the contingent fee 
operator are often insidious and reprehensible and, in 
view of the fact that the average fee is five per cent, the 
resulting cost to the government is very great.” 

The result of the policy, it is suspected, will be the elim- 
ination of the small manufacturer, the one who has no 
salaried sales manager to go after business that cannot 
be handled on the commission basis. The big men of 
nearly every industry, either personally or by employe, are 
in close contact with the government by means of $1-a-year- 
employes of the government. The small manufacturers 
cannot afford to send their employes to Washington to 
work for the government in passing on questions arising 
in connection with purchases in the lines of business with 
which the dollar-a-year men are familiar. Their only di 
rect contact has been either the contract broker or the 
commission salesman. The warranty, it is believed, is 
broad enough so that if the contractor having a sales force 
operating on the commission basis sells one small article 
to a government agent, the whole contract is vitiated. 
That is to say, if a company has a contract to supply 10,000 
typewriters, the contract is vitiated if, on the solicitation 
of a bureau chief, a commission basis salesman sells 4 
machine from stock for quick delivery. 

Contractors, it is believed, will have to be careful il 
signing contracts with the Railroad Administration, be 
cause such situations could easily arise. 


RATE ORGANIZATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas. 

Odds and ends of the old freight rate organizations 

both of individual lines and associations, are coming unde! 

the scrutiny of Director Chambers’ force with a view 

elimination. The mass of work entailed by General Orde? 

No. 28 caused the work of reorganizing the freight and 
rate systems to be postponed. 
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On May 1 the various freight rate associations were 
abolished and men such as E. B. Boyd, F. A. Leland and 
Eugene Morris fell from the position of chairman to that 
of publishing agent. That is to say, Leland, for instance, 
was chairman of the Southwestern Lines Association and 
also the tariff agent. Now the work which he did as 
chairman is being done by J. L. West, chairman of the 
St. Louis District Freight Rate Committee. That com- 
mittee has succeeded to the jurisdiction and duty of the 
association of which Leland was chairman. 


Under the old organization, Leland maintained a docket, 
on which he entered the changes in tariffs desired by 
different lines in the association and on appointed days 
the representatives of all the lines composing the asso- 
ciation met and threshed out the subjects docketed by in- 
dividual lines. Nothing was docketed unless the letter 
proposing the change was signed by the general freight 
agent or some higher officer in charge of the freight busi- 
ness of the applicant line. 


When the required majority for a certain proposal was 
procured, Leland, as chairman, instructed Leland, as tariff 
publishing agent, to prepare tariffs for submission to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Because every line 
in a given territory was represented in the association, the 
rate policies of the district reflected the views of individual 
lines. Now, however, there being a committee selected 
without regard to the lines for which the appointees for- 
merly worked, the rate policy of a particular railroad may 
be dictated by men who never worked for it. 


The promulgation of Order No. 28 caused Director 
Chambers’s office to lay aside everything in connection 
with the rate policy-making organization. Now it has 
taken it up again. The freight rate association tariff 
publishing agents’ organizations have been continued 
from month to month. Most of the members of the old 
associations—that is, the general freight agents and their 
assistants—have been taken off the pay roll. Now the 
others are being passed in review to see whether still 
further reductions in expenses cannot be attained. 


Many of the associations have maintained rather ex- 
pensive quarters. When the ax falls some more, it is 
likely that offices not actually needed by the tariff pub- 
lishing agents will be closed and the operating expense 
cut down by whatever is saved in that way. 

No one thinks of the railroad companies maintaining 
any of these offices at the expense of the corporations. 
They would do the corporations no good. They were 
called into being when the fierce competition between the 
railroads made it desirable that, by means of conferences, 
the rigors of that competition be modified to some extent. 
Now, however, there is no competition, so many general 
freight agents and their assistants have been let out. 
The remnants of the organization are now being exam- 
ined with a view to cutting out still more expenses. 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


All the railroad and shipper members of the traffic com- 
Mittees to consider rate questions have been selected and 
an announcement will be made as soon as Director-General 
McAdoo authorizes it. Inasmuch as the committees will 
act for the whole Railroad Administration and not merely 
for Director Prouty or Director Chambers, the announce- 
Ment must come from Mr. McAdoo. 
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INSURANCE SECTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In further illumination of its policy of carrying its own 
insurance, and providing an organization therefor, the 
Railroad Administration, on July 16, made the following 
announcement: 

The United States Railroad Administration announced 
to-day the organization of a new section, under the super- 
vision of the Director of Finance and Purchases, which 
shall be known as the Section of “Insurance and Fire 
Protection.” 

As heretofore announced, it will be the general policy 
of the Railroad Administration to do away with the fire 
insurance policies heretofore carried, and .to have the 
government itself stand directly responsible to the rail- 
roads for fire losses of property in government possession. 

This section will therefore deal primarily with the pre- 
vention of fires through rigid and intelligent inspection, 
and by insisting upon the observance of rules and regu- 
lations intended to prevent the unnecessary destruction 
of property by fire. 

The Insurance Section will have the benefit of the as- 
sistance of an advisory committee of men experienced 
and skilled in the business of fire insurance whose names 
will hereafter be announced. Charles N. Rambo of Phila- 
delphia, superintendent and secretary of the Mutual Fire, 
Marine & Inland Insurance Company, has been selected 
as manager of the section, and will resign from his pres- 
ent position. 

Mr. Rambo brings to his work twenty years of experi- 
ence in the insurance business, and for the past fifteen 
years has devoted his energies to the Mutual Fire, Marine 
& Inland Insurance Company, which was organized by and 
in the interest of the railroad companies for the purpose 
of mutual insurance and of reducing fire insurance costs 
and premiums. 

The Insurance Section will provide a force of skilled 
inspectors in each region whose -duty it will be to see 
that the rules and regulations intended to reduce fire 
losses are rigidly observed. The insurance inspectors 
now employed by the various railroads will be utilized 
as far as desirable. 

This section will also have general charge of the ad- 
justment of fire losses. 


SHORTAGE IN BAGGAGE CARS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The conservation division of the War Industries Board 
has requested all dry goods wholesalers to reduce the 
quantity of baggage carried by their traveling salesmen 
in order to meet the shortage of baggage cars. There are 
only 9,700 baggage cars in the country. On these cars, it 
is estimated, 24,000,000 sample trunks were checked last 
year. This was equivalent to 30 per cent of the total bag- 
gage carried free by the railroads. 


During the last few months many baggage cars have 
been converted into dining cars for the movement of 
troops to cantonments and embarkation points. The short- 
age of baggage cars has become so serious that it has 
been necessary in some instances to attach freight cars to 
troop trains to take care of troop equipment. Freight 
cars, however, are not made to travel over 20 or 25 miles 
an hour, and their use on troop trains has resulted in de- 
lays caused by hot boxes. Consequently a reduction in 
the number of salesmen’s trunks handled will facilitate 
the movement of troops. 


The baggage of the traveling salesman employed by dry 
goods wholesalers makes up so large a part of the whole 
movement of salesmen’s trunks that attention has first 
been directed to that trade. The conservation division 
has made a careful investigation of the number of trunks 
carried by these traveling salesmen and.of the means 
whereby their baggage can be reduced. 
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FIRST GOVERNMENT LOCOMOTIVE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Railroad Administration has announced that the 
first of the 1,415 railroad locomotives ordered by Director- 
General McAdoo, which was completed and ready. for de- 
livery on July 1, has been placed in service on the Balti- 
more & Ohio. At the same time it gave out a picture 
of the engine, showing it as marked “U. S.” on the tender. 
As a matter of fact, however, it is marked “B. & O.,” 
the other letters having been painted out. It is the prop- 


erty of the railroad company, though ordered by Director- 
General McAdoo. 

The locomotive is of the Mikado type, with twelve 
wheel, eight of which are drivers. The engine and tender 
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gine now costs twice as much as formerly, the excess 
of money shall be charged to capital account or to op- 
erating expénses. For replacement purposes, it is sus- 
pected, the government will have to stand the higher 
cost of equipment, because such higher cost for replace- 
ment purposes naturally is an item chargeable to. oper- 
ating expense. ; 

For sentimental reasons, probably, many citizens will 
think that engine and cars acquired during the period 
of government control should be marked “U. S.” As a 
matter of cold-blooded business, however, the account: 
ants will probably have to say that the property belongs 
to one or more of’ the hundreds of corporations whose 
property the government has taken over and for the use 





aggregate a combined weight of 231 tons, and it has a 
hauling capacity on a grade of not over two-tenths of one 
per cent of ‘seventy-cight cars of average load. It has 
a hauling capacity about three times as great as was in 
common wuSe in the early nineties. The contract calls for 
the delivery of the whole order before the end of 1918. 

The question of the ownership of these engines is not 
yet acute, but it may be some time before government 
control of the railroads becomes as well settled a con- 
dition as government control: of navigation on the rivers 
and inland waters. Its answer will depend largely upon 
the nature of the contract into which the government 
enters with the railroads. The federal control law au- 
thorizes the President, in general terms, to operate the 
railroads on an agreement to. turn them back to their 
owners in as good condition as he received them, That 
means that the government must replace the engines 
that wear out during its tenancy. If the replacement 
engine is no greater than the one that has been scrapped, 
one cancels the other. If the new engine is larger than 
the old one or has cost more money, then the excess is 
charged to capital account, and also becomes the property 
of the railroad company, because it provides the capital 
for extensions, improvements and betterments. No one 
has ever decided whether, because an ordinary sized en- 


~ 


of which contracts may be made. If contracts are not 
made, the court of claims for arbitrators will have to 
decide how these things should be recorded in the books. 


INLAND WATERWAYS SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The press notice put out by the Railroad Administration 
respecting the creation of the Mississippi and Black War- 
rior waterways service is as follows: 


The much discussed question of developing a system of 
transportation on the inland waterways provided by the 
Mississippi and Black Warrior rivers has been settled by 
Director-General McAdoo through the appointment of M. 
J. Sanders of New Orleans as “Federal Manager of the 
Mississippi and Warrior Waterways.” 


The Director-General has received full reports on this 
subject from the Committee on Inland Waterways, from 
the western and southern regional directors and from Di- 
rector Prouty and Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Meyer, all of whom have investigated the matter at the 
Director-General’s request. 

Mr. Sanders, the newly appointed federal manager, will 
have general direction of the development of the neces 
sary facilities and the construction of requisite barges, 
tugs, etc., that will be used on the Mississippi River south 
of st. Louis and on the Blaek Warrior River route be 
tween the Birmingham district in North Alabama and 
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Mobile and New Orleans, the latter city being reached via 
the Black Warrior River, Mobile Bay, the Gulf of Mexico 
and lakes Borgne or Ponchartrain with their connecting 
canals. 

_Mr. Sanders has been manager of the Leyland Steam- 
ship Lines for the ports of New Orleans, Mobile and Pen- 
sacola for the last thirty years. This steamship service 
is the most important traversing the Gulf of Mexico. It 
includes some of the largest freight steamers in the gulf 
trade, with as many as one hundred sailings annually 
from the ports named. 

Mr. Sanders has had extensive business connections with 
all the railroads serving the gulf ports as well as with 
the existing river transportation service. He was presi- 
dent for several years.of the City Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans and President of the Mobile Liners, Inc. 
He is director of the Lake Borgne Canal Company, of the 
New Orleans Ship Wright Company and of the Louisiana 
Southern Railway. He was also president for several 
years of the New Orleans Progressive Union, now the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and has just finished a two-year term 
as president of the New Orleans Board of Trade, of which 
he is still a director. 

In March last he became a member of the Inland Water: 
ways Committee above referred to. This committee was 
appointed by the Director-General to “make a prompt in- 
yestigation and report as soon as practicable a definite 
plan describing the extent and the manner in which addi- 
tional use may be made of the internal waterways for the 
economical and expeditious movement of traffic of the coun- 
try, so as to relieve or supplement the railways under 
existing war conditions.” 

Mr. Sanders strongly believes that the time has come 
when the enormous expenditure of the government in the 
development and improvement of the Mississippi and the 
Black Warrior rivers should be made to yield some re- 
turn through the application of progressive methods, mod- 
ernized facilities, equitable freight rates and fair differen- 
tials, and that the pressure upon the railway facilities of 
the nation will be sensibly reduced: by the adoption of such 
a policy. He will have the opportunity in the position to 
which he has been appointed to make a thoroughgoing test 
of the possibilities of these waterways under favorable 
conditions. 


INCREASES IN WAGES 


R. H. Aishton, regional director, issues the following to 
northwestern railroads: 

"We are informed that information is reaching authori- 
ties of the United States Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington that some of the railroads are increasing rates 
above those authorized in General Order No. 27 and sup- 
plemental orders thereto. 

Please understand that no increases in rates are to be 
made to any classes of employes above rates authorized 
in General Order No. 27, or those authorized in supple- 
mental orders thereto, without submitting to this office 
for approval, and we will present your recommendations 
to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
for their consideration. This does not in any way affect 
rates specified in Circular No. 63 and other specific in- 
structions issued by this office. 


STATE EXPRESS RATE INCREASES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Railroad Administration, to put an end to contro- 
versies caused by state laws, may direct the express com- 
panies to make a 10 per cent advance in express rates in 
Missouri, Kentucky, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Carolina and Utah. The commissions in those 
states are the only ones that have not complied with the 
request to allow the advance. So far as known, none of 
them would try to stop the collection of the higher rates 
on state business if Director-General McAdoo would 
authorize the express companies to act. The commis- 
Sioners, however, are powerless, or they think they are, 
to allow the advances. 
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EXPENSE OF FIDELITY “BONDS 
The Trafic- World Washington Bureau, 
= General Order No. 36, Director-General McAdoo July 
18 ordered the expense of fidelity bonds now charged to 


those required to give them, to be charged to the operating 
expenses of the railroads requiring them. 





ELECTRIC ROAD RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
As the reprebtiitiiive of state commissions Charles -E. 
Elmquist has asked the National War Labor Board to 
take no action on the petition of the American Railway 
Association that the board recommend to the President 
that he fix rates on electric lines and. street, railroads, 
until the state commissions have _been heard in support 
of his request. Mr. Elmquist took the position that no 
such recommendation should be made until it had been 
determined that the state commissions are impotent to 
afford relief or that they will not -do so. 


CAR SERVICE BULLETIN 


In Bulletin No. 32, issued by Manager Kendall of the 
Car Service Section, the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion has been added to the list of government departments 
mentioned in Circular No. C. S. 8 for whose account move- 
ment of carload freight will be reported to the car service 
office. 


TRACING SHIPMENTS 


C. H. Markham, Regional Director, says in a circular to 
carriers: 


Referring generally to the question of tracing shipments, 
and particularly as to the method of answering telegraphic 
inquiries, my attention has been ealled to the tendency on 
the part of the carriers to send.day messages when night 
messages would suffice; and to be careless in the use of 
the number of words for which the shipper is required to 
pay, and you will please issue’ such instructions as will 
tend to reduce the cost to the party paying for the message 
as far.as-may-be consistent with clarity. 


FREE AND REDUCED TRANSPORTATION 


C. H. Markham, Regional Director, in a circular to lines 
in the Allegheny region, says: 

It has been decided inasmuch as the proceeds of trans- 
portation service are a matter of revenue for the federal 
government, there would seem to be no justification for 
granting transportation, free or at reduced rates, for ac- 
count of charity, particularly as to do so in one instance 
would require a similar policy towards all, as, of course, 
there can be no discrimination between one state or sec- 
tion and another. 

The question of transportation, at satieens rates, of ma- 
terial used in building or repairing public highways or 
other operations for state, county and municipal govern- 
ments has been raised, and it has also been decided that 
there is no good reason why the federal government should 
assume any. part of the burden of either a city, county 
or state -government, and that such special rates, therefore, 
cannot be granted. 


N. Il. T. L. MEETING 
The National Industrial Traffic League has changed the 
place of its summer meeting from Cleveland to Buffalo, 
having been unable to obtain hotel accommodations at the 
former place. The meeting will be held at Buffalo, Hotel 
Lafayette, August 29 and 30. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
ial service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 
Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





War Tax Applies. to Demurrage. 


lowa.—Question: On page 1433 of June 29 issue, under 
the heading, “War Tax Applies to Demurrage,” you have 
replied to my question as to whether or not the 3 per 
cent war tax should properly be charged against demur- 
rage that accrues after cars have been tendered for de- 
livery. You have quoted the regulations promulgated by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, also Treasury De- 
cisions No. 2600, etc. I had previously read over these 
these rulings and decisions, but no where can I find that 
the question I have asked has been definitely passed upon. 
It is true that the rulings say that the 3 per cent tax 
shall apply to each and every service rendered by or on 
behalf of carriers in connection with the transportation 
of property; also that demurrage is included among these 
services, and it is perfectly.clear to me that the tax shall 
apply to any demurrage which accrues during the trans- 
portation of a car, but it has not been made clear that 
the tax is to apply on demurrage which accrues after 
the car has arrived at destination and after delivery has 
been constructively made. 


Is it not true that the courts have ruled that a railroad’s 
responsibility as a carrier ceases when a car has been 
placed for delivery and that the railroad from that time 
forward is only responsible as a warehouseman? I am 
quite sure that you yourself have referred to such court. 
decisions. Again, if, after free time has expired, the 
shipment is placed in a warehouse instead of remaining 
in the car, does the 3 per cent tax apply on the charges 
of the warehouse company? If so, I can see why the 
tax should apply on the demurrage charged for use of 
the car after delivery; but, if no tax stands against the 
warehouse charge, no tax should stand against the demur- 
rage charged after delivery. That is the point I am trying 
to bring out, and I do not yet feel convinced that the 
law allows this tax to extend beyond delivery of the ship- 
ment. 


Answer: Demurrage is defined as the sum fixed by the 
contract of affreightment, or the law, as a remuneration 
to the carrier for the detention of the car beyond the 
lay days allowed for loading or unloading. Michie on 
Carriers, volume 1, section 975. The term is now com- 
monly used to signify the charge for the storage of goods 
in a railroad car. It is held by most of the courts that 
the duty of regulating demurrage is lodged primarily with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Further, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the powers of the Commission are 
only such as were conferred by the act to regulate com- 
merce. But nowhere in the act is the term “demurrage” 
expressly used, and, therefore, whatever powers the Com- 
mission possesses over demurrage is by reason of the act 
conferring that power under some other term. This it 
does in the use of the word “storage,” and, as shown by 
the authorities, demurrage is the term generally used to 
signify the charge for the storage of goods in the car, with- 
out in any wise differentiating between such storage as 
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occurs during the transportation of the property and that 
occurring after its arrival at destination. 

Section one of the act defines what carriers and trans- 
portation are subject to the act, and paragraph two thereof 
expressly states that “the term ‘transportation’ shall in- 
clude cars and other vehicles. and all instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage, irrespective of own- 
ership or of any contract, express or implied, for the use 
thereof and all services in connection with the receipt, 
delivery, elevation and transfer in transit, ventilation, re- 
frigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property 
transported.” F 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the case of 
Peale, Peacock & Kerr vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 18 I. C. C., 35, 
said, “if storage furnished and charged for, storage be- 
comes an incident in connection with ‘transportation,’ and 
in this case ‘storage’ is used in the sense of ‘demurage.’” 
Again, in the case of Cancellation of Joint Rates, 27 I. C. 
C., 363, the Commission said that “the act, in section 1, 
is specific in the statement of certain things which shall 
be included in the term ‘transportation.’ ” 


The war revenue act of 1917 provides that a tax equiva- 
lent to 3 per cent of the amount paid for transportation 
shall be paid, and in article 2 of Regulations No. 42, con- 
taining the rules and regulations promulgated by the Com. 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the word “transportation,” 
as used in the war revenue act, is defined to mean “the 
movement of persons and property by carrier, including 
all services and facilities rendered, furnished, or used in 
connection with such movement by or on behalf of the 
carrier. It includes receipt, delivery, elevation, transfer 
in transit, ventilation, refrigeration, icing, storage, trim- 
ming of cargo in vessels, wharfage, handling of property 
transported, feeding and watering live stock, and all other 
incidental services and facilities.” 


As shown in our answer to “Iowa,” published on page 
1423 of the June 29, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, the 
commissioner has already expressly held that the tax ap- 
plies to demurrage. 

+ = + 


Shipments Lost Moving in Open Cars. 


Ohio.—Question: During November, 1917, we received 
at Cincinnati a carload of steel bars shipped from Pitts- 
burgh which checked fourteen bars short, shortage valued 
at $69. Claim was filed with carrier for this amount and, 
to support same, we supplied affidavits from shipper and 
ourselves, proving just what was loaded into and unloaded 
from car, in addition to receipted freight bill bearing 
notation of shortage. Carrier at first asked us to with 
draw claim, calling our attention to the provisions apply- 
ing on shipments in open cars in section one of uniform 
bill of lading, but upon further pressure from us, offered 
to stand for half the amount of claim, contending that 
shipment moved from points of origin to destination with 
out transfer, so that they see no chance of loss and there 
fore cannot acknowledge liability. What is your opiniot 
as to carrier’s liability, and can you cite any decisions on 
eases of similar nature? 

Answer: Section one of the uniform bill of lading in 
part provides that: “Where, in accordance with general 
custom, on account of the nature of the property, 
when at the request of the shipper the property is trans 
ported in open cars, the carrier or party in possession 
(except in case of loss or damage by fire, in which casé 
the liability shall be the same as though the property 
had been carried in closed cars), shall be liable only for 
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negligence, and the burden to prove freedom from such 
negligence shall be on the carrier or party in possession.” 

If, therefore, it is the general custom of the carrier 
to transport steel bars in open cars, or if not the custom 
to do so, yet if the carrier requested that the steel bars 
be so transported, and during such transportation part 
of the shipment was lost or pilfered, without the fault 
or negligence of the carrier, then the carrier would not 
be liable. Michie on Carriers, section 1020, with authority 
cited, says that: “When the consignor of the goods agrees 
that they may be loaded and transferred on open Cars, 
the carrier, in the absence of negligence on its part, is 
not liable for any damage caused to the goods by being 
so loaded and transported.” 

However, when the owner shows that the loss has oc- 
curred the law presumes that the carrier was negligent 
and it has the burden of proving that loss resulted from 
some cause for which it was not reponsible; for instance, 
that the lost goods were not in fact received by it, or 
were stolen while in transit, or were exercising due care 
and diligence for their safety. It is no doubt by reason 
of this legal duty, and its probable inability to prove entire 
freedom from negligence, that the carrier is willing to 
compromise the claim by assuming part responsibility 
and risk, and thus offering a settlement on the basis of 
fifty per cent of the actual loss. Such settlement has no 
legal standing or authority, since, if the carrier is liable 
at all, it is liable for the full amount of the loss. 

+ 7” * 


Notice of Consignee’s Refusal of Shipment. 


Kansas.—Question: Will you please advise if there is not 
some ruling whereby the carriers are obligated to furnish 
the shipper notice of refusal of perishable goods at des- 
tination? We are reasonably sure that this ruling is in 
existence, but are unable to locate it. Our contention in 
the case at hand is that, should we have been notified that 
shipment was undelivered, we would have given immediate 
disposition and avoided the total loss. Carrier’s contention 
is consignee had gone out of business and they were not 
responsible for non-delivery or failure to notify shippers. 

Answer: We infer that the rule you have in mind is 
the one covered by the code of storage rules as relates 
to the duty of a carrier to give notice to the consignor 
of the refusal of L. C. L. or unclaimed shipments. Rule 2, 
section B, paragraph 1, of this code, provides that “where 
shipments have been plainly marked with the consignor’s 
Name and address, preceded by the word ‘from,’ notice 
shall be immediately sent or given consignor of refusal 
of L. C. L. shipments. Unclaimed L. C. L. shipments will 
be treated as refused after fifteen calendar days from 
expiration of free time.” This rule, however, simply af- 
fects the right of the carrier to charge storage and has 
no bearing upon Jost or damaged shipments. Loss and 
damage claims are not covered by the act to regulate 
commerce, and the Interstate Commerce Commission there- 
fore having no jurisdiction over them, any ruling by the 
Commission relating to the storage or handling of goods 
will have no application to loss and damage shipments. 
Such shipments are governed by the decisions of the 
courts. 

The recent court decisions are substantially to the effect 
that if the consignee fails or refuses to receive the goods 
consigned to him, it is the duty of the carrier to take 
such steps in relation to the goods as will advance the 
Owner’s interest and purposes. The carrier should take 
Proper care of the goods, and should store them in a safe 
Place. It should, especially if the carrier knows the con- 
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signor, notify the latter of the consignee’s refusal to re- 
ceive or claim the goods. Where the goods are of a per- 
ishable nature, and it becomes a matter of necessity to 
sell, the carrier might rightfully sell them. In some states 
there are statutory provisions regulating the sale of such 
goods or giving notice of consignee’s refusal or failure 
to accept to consignor. Since there is no federal law on 
the subject, such state laws would govern either intra- 
state or interstate shipments; but in the absence of such 
law or court decision to that effect, the common law 
would prevail, and under this law no notice to consignor 
would be required. So that, in the shipment in question, 
the law or court decisions of the state wherein the ship- 
ment was delivered, will determine the liability of the 
carrier for failing to give the consignor notice of the con- 
signee’s refusal to accept. 
+ * ck 
Invoice Price Relative to Lost Shipment. 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Please refer to your answer 
to “Texas,” page 1369, June 22, volume XXI, No. 25. We 
would like to have some advice regarding the following: 

Our representatives are on the road and contract for 
orders six months before delivery at a certain price f. o. b. 
shipping point. Commodities increase in price before ship- 
ping time; the shipment is lost on the road and consignee 
makes a claim. In preparing our papers to enable him 
to make claim, and at the same time enable him to re- 
cover the value of merchandise at the time and place of 
shipment, what kind of duplicate invoice do we send him— 
a duplicate showing the price he purchased. them for or 
an invoice showing the market value at the time of ship- 
ment? 


Answer: As the invoice price to the purchaser, on the 
facts above submitted, is not fairly representative of the 
actual value of the shipment at the time and place of 
shipment, and, as the Cummins amendment places upon 
the carrier liability for the full actual loss or damage to 
the property transported which is caused by them, and 
makes unlawful any limitation of that liability, in pre- 
paring your claim papers you should compute your dam- 
ages on the basis of the value of the property at the 
actual place and time of shipment. In no instance is the 
invoice price of a shipment conclusive as to the value of 
the shipment when it is not fairly representative of the 
full actual value of the property at the time of shipment. 


CONFERENCE RULING 

The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

To enable it to perform the work made necessary by 

the Supreme Court’s decision in the Louisville cement 

case, the technical name of which is U. S. ex rel. vs. I. 

C. C., in which the court reversed the holding of the 

Commission in the Blinn case, the Commission has made 
the following conference ruling: 


Right of action to recover reparation on account of un- 
lawful charges accrues when they are paid.—The Supreme 
Court of the U. S. in U. S. ex rel. vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, decided on April 29, 1918, held that the right 
to recover reparation on account of unlawful freight 
charges accrues when they are paid, and not upon the 
delivery of the shipment, as held by the Commission in 
Blinn Lumber Co. vs. S. P. Co., 18 I. C. C., 430. 


The Commission will therefore entertain petitions for 
the reconsideration of any such formal or informal claims 
that were filed within two years from the time the charges 
were paid and were denied by the Commission under the 
ruling of the Blinn case. Such petitions should be filed 
= later than Dec. 31, 1918. Modifying Conference Ruling 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


BILLS OF LADING. 
Consignee: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) Whether 
the consignee of interstate freight is or has become a 
party to the contract of transportation must be determined 
by the general principles of the common law.—New York 
Cent. & H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 119 N. E. 
Rep. 855. 

A consignee who is not the owner of the goods, and 
who is to receive them only for sale on commission, and 
who notifies the carrier to such effect, is not thereby 
necessarily a party to the contract of carriage.—lIbid. 

Since it is required by the interstate commerce act 
that a bill of lading or receipt for an interstate shipment 
must be issued by the carrier, the consignee of an inter- 
state shipment must be presumed to know the require- 
ment, but cannot be presumed to know the terms of the 
bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Uniform Bill: F 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) If the con- 
signee of an interstate shipment of cantaloupes was bound 
to know the terms of the uniform bill of lading estab- 
lished for interstate shipments by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it was not thereby liable to pay the 
terminal carrier the lawful rate for transportation of the 
shipment; such carrier, on being informed that the ship- 
ment was merely on consignment for sale, having under- 
stated the charge to the consignee, since the uniform bill 
of lading was not designed to take the place of special 
bills of lading issued on particular commodities of such 
nature or so handled as to require exceptional provisions. 
—New York Cent. & H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney 
Co., 119 N. E. Rep. 855. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION IN DELIVERY. 
Demurrage: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Dept.) The or- 
dinary measure of general damage applicable to a loss 
due to a carrier’s failure to deliver with reasonable dis- 
patch is the difference in the market value between the 
time of arrival and the time when the goods should have 
arrived.—Steinberg vs. Erie R. Co., 170 N. Y. Sup. 893. 

General damage, through a carrier’s delay in delivering 
freight, cannot become special damage because of the un- 
usually great loss, due to a short duration of the season 
for sale or use of the goods.—Ibid. 

Unusual loss to a shipper of seasonal goods having a 
limited time for sale, such as straw hats, caused by the 
carrier’s delay in returning the goods, after refusal by 
the consignee pursuant to arrangement, does not create 
an exception to the ordinary or market value rule of 
damages, the carrier being liable for the difference in the 
market value between the time of arrival and the time 
when the goods should have arrived.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Heating: 


(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) It is a matter of com- 


mon knowledge that in a short haul of 50 or 60 miles 
the damage to a carload of apples by reason of heating 


Loss and Damage Decisions 





will not be appreciable-——Missouri Pac. R. Co. vs. Fields 


Bros., 203 S.-W. Rep. 1036. 
Notice of Claim: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) Under 
the acts of Congress relating to interstate commerce, as 
construed by the federal courts, a stipulation in a bill 
of lading covering an interstate shipment requiring claims 
for loss, damage, or delay to be made in writing to the 
carrier at the point of delivery or point of origin within 
four months after delivery, or in case of failure, within 
four months after a reasonable time for delivery, is valid 
and binding, and must be given effect by the court.— 
Houston E. & W. T. Ry. Co. vs. Houston Packing Co., 
203 S. W. Rep. 1140. 

Notice of Claim Waiver: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) The car- 
rier of an interstate shipment under a uniform bill of 
lading, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which became a part of the tariff rate filed by the carrier 
with the Commission, and required notice to the carrier 
within four months of delivery, at point of delivery or 
point of origin of claims for loss, damage, or delay, could 
not waive compliance by the shipper with the stipulation, 
either expressly or by implication, but was bound to en- 
force and give effect to the same as a part of its tariffs 
filed with the Commission.—Houston E. & W. T. Ry. Co. 
vs. Houston Packing Co., 203 S. W. Rep. 1140. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission had no author- 
ity to authorize an interstate carrier to waive stipulation 
of a uniform bill of lading requiring notice of claims for 
loss, damage or delay within four months, and if the car- 
rier without such authorization was without authority to 
waive the stipulation, there could be no legal waiver of 
stipulation in the bill of lading, either express or implied. 
—Ibid. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Notice of Claim: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama). Stipulations in interstate 
bills of lading requiring notice of claim of damages and 
extinction of the right to recover therefor if the notice 
stipulated is not given are valid and effective and if the 
notice of claim required by the bill of lading is not given 
the carrier is not liable in any form of action.—Nashville, 
Cc. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Camper, 78 Sou. Rep. 925. 
Receivers: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) As 4 
general rule, a corporation is not liable for any acts of 4 
receiver, who has full possession of its property and el- 
tire charge of its aaffirs—Ponder et al. vs. Crenwelge 
et al., 203 S. W. Rep. 1125. 

Ownership: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Col 
signee and another who did not buy an interest in the 
cattle until they reached their destination would have n0 
right to recover against the carriers for cattle killed and 
injured in transit; the owner not having sold them al 
interest in the chose in action.—Ponder et al. vs. Crel 
welge et al., 203 S. W. Rep. 1125. 
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Connecting Carriers: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, San Antonio.) Where 
the contract of the initial carrier was to transport to a 
certain place, and there deliver to the connecting carrier, 
and where there was no partnership between the carriers 


or ratification of the original contract, evidence which 
wholly failed to show damages which occurred on each 
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line affordéd no basis for an apportionment of damages 
by the jury. Ponder et al. vs. Crenwelge et al., 203 S. W. 
Rep. 1125. — 

Receiving from initial carrier goods for transportation 
was not a ratification of the initial carrier’s contract, but 
merely a compliance with Rev. St. 1911, Articles 6608-6612, 
requiring connecting carrier to receive and transport all 
freight delivered to it by any other line.—Ibid. 


Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Mian. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Notice of Claim: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Where a 
bill of lading declared that the steamship owner should 
not be liable for any loss or damage or claim of which 
notice was not given before removal of the goods, it was 
not sufficient that the attention of the captain in one 
case, and of persons on the wharves directing or super- 
vising the discharge of the cargo in another, was called 
to the faet that goods were damaged, for, if that were 
allowed, loose talk of truckmen would be enough to defeat 
the exception.—The San Guglielmo, 249 Fed. Rep. 588. 

Though a bill of lading declared that the steamship 
owner should not be liable for any claim of which notice 








was not given before removal of the goods, consignees, 
who removed part of the goods without notice, may re- 
cover for damage to other goods, which were left on the 
wharf and later were destroyed by the board of health. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) Evidence 
held insufficient to show that one of several libelants, who 
asserted injuries to a shipment of goods, gave detailed 
particulars of his claim as required by the bill of lading, 
but to warrant a find that no such"particulars were given. 
—The San Guglielmo, 249 Fed. Rep. 588. 


a @ 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
« 2 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Contracts: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) The construction of a 
contract for a through interstate shipment of live stock 
is a matter for the court and not for the jury.—Nashville, 
C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 78 Sou. Rep. 925. 

What Law Governs: 

(Supreme Court of Alabama.) The rights, liabilities and 
Temedies of parties under a contract for a through inter- 
State shipment of live stock are governed alone by per- 
tinent federal laws.—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. 
Camper, 78 Sou. Rep. 924. 

If otherwise entitled to recover, the provisions of the 
Carmack amendment should be accorded appropriate effect 
in determining the liabiilty of the carrier to the shipper 
in case of interstate shipments.—Ibid. ; 

Code 1907, sec. 4297, making void stipulations forfeiting 
tights for failure to give notice, is not applicable to inter- 
State shipments.—Ibid. 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Beaumont.) A bill of 
lading having covered an interstate shipment, its provi- 
sions and stipulations, under consideration by a court of 
Texas, must be construed and given such effect as would 
be given by the federal courts or as compelled by the acts 





of Congress on the subject, regardless of what effect such 
stipulations and provisions may have, if any, in a bill of 
lading covering an intrastate shipment, since the acts of 
Congress and the decisions of the federal courts relative 
to interstate commerce are supreme.—Houston E. & W. 
T. Ry. Co. vs. Houston Packing Co., 203 S. W. Rep. 1140. 
Cars: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that apples are shipped in iced cars, ven- 
tilated cars, and common box cars.—Missouri Pac. R. Co. 
vs. Fields Bros., 203 S. W. Rep. 1036. 

While reasonable latitude should be accorded a railroad 
in providing the character of equipment in which to carry 
particular kinds of freight, it would be wholly unreason- 
able to allow it to arbitrarily characterize a certain prod- 
uct as perishable; and compel the shipper to use the 
equipment provided, if practical to use some other char- 
acter of equipment at a lesser freight rate.—Ibid. 

It being practical to ship a carload of apples from Rus- 
sellville to Little Rock in a common box car, plaintiff 
shipper, who demanded a box car for such shipment, but 
was forced to take an iced car at an additional rate, was 
entitled to recover the additional rate exacted of and paid 
by him.—Ibid. | 
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Rates: 

(Sup-eme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) The rates 
published according to the requirements of the interstate 
commerce act are absolutely binding on all persons who 
are parties to interstate transportation, as they have the 
force of statute, and cannot be varied by the carrier’s 
intentionnal or accidental misstatement.—New York Cent. 
& H. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 118 N. E. Rep. 855. 

An interstate carrier’s schedule of rates became oper- 
ative on filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and furnishing copies to its officers, even though not pub- 
licly posted by the carrier.—Ibid. 

An interstate carrier of freight being obliged, under the 
interstate commerce act, sec. 6, as amended by act Cong. 
June 18, 1910, to state accurately in writing the rate 
applicable to an interstate shipment of cantaloupes in 
response to the consignee’s request, the statement of the 
rate being correct, the consignee was bound to know that 
it was authoritative.—lIbid. 

Undercharges: 

(Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.) Where a 
car of cantaloupes was shipped from Idaho to Boston covy- 
ered by straight bill of lading, and on arrival the con- 
signee informed the terminal carrier that it was receiving 
the melons merely for sale on commission, and would not 
accept until the carrier informed it on what terms it 
would release the goods, whereupon the carrier under- 
stated the lawful amount of freight due, despite the bind- 
ing character of the rates for interstate shipments of 
freight promulgated pursuant to the interstate commerce 
act, the consignee was not liable to the carrier for the 
unpaid part of the lawful charge——New York Cent. & H. 
R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 119 N. E. Rep. 855-56. 
Penalties: 

(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) A shipper ag- 
grieved by a loss of freight in transit may sue the carrier 
in separate actions for the amount claimed for the loss 
and for the penalty prescribed by Civ. Code 1912, sec. 
2573, for failure to pay claim within 30 days, though the 
trial of the cause of action for the penalty must accom- 
pany or follow the trial of that for the claim, since the 
penalty cannot be recovered until and unless the full 
amount claimed is recovered.—Sauls-Baker Co. vs. Atlan- 
tic Coast Line R. Co., 96 S. E. Rep. 118. 


MULTIPLE CAR LOT RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The Commission has discontinued No. 9020, Multiple 
Car Lot Rates, because all objectionable multiple car lot 
rates have been cancelled. Thus ends, for the time being, 
the effort of big shippers to procure the establishment of 
what amounted to trainload rates, which, if established, 
would result in the abolition of the carload as the unit on 
which transportation rates were to be based. The effort 
to establish trainload rates was made in the west and was 
intended to give what might be called super-wholesale 
rates to the shippers of live stock. Every operating man, 
as well as traffic man, knows that if a commodity moves 
in a trainload the unit per ton or per 100 pounds can be 
made much lower than if the movement is in single car- 
loads. As rates are stated now, no inducement is held 
out to the shipper to forward his freight in trainloads. 
When forwarding is done in train quantities it is merely an 
incident in the ordinary run of business and not the re- 
sult of designing, because, as before set forth, there is no 
inducement for the shipper to enabe the carrier to handle 
its business in such an economical way. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, But to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


eee ee 
Tariff Rates Apply Via All Routes. 


Q.—A shipped B a number of carloads of freight last 
fall. Shipments originated at an interior point in sea- 
board territory and destination was the Pacific coast. 
Shipments usually moved by way of Buffalo, but on ac- 
count of embargo against connecting lines cars were 
moved via Jersey City, N. J., and Buffalo; there was a 
through commodity rate from point of origin to destina- 
tion. Carrier assessed the local rate to Jersey City plus 
the through commodity rate from point of origin to des- 
tination. Please publish in The Traffic World your opin- 
ion as to whether or not carriers have a legal right to 
assess local rate to Jersey City. 

A.—Inasmuch as the transcontinental tariff does not 
specify through routing, but only western gateway rout- 
ings, there is no restriction of routing east of such gate 
ways, and under the Commission’s ruling in Tariff Cir- 
cular No. 18-A, rule No. 4, section (j), the rates are law- 
fully applicable via lines of any or all carriers named as 
participating carriers in the tariff, irrespective of the junc- 
tions through which shipment moves, and shipper may 
not be required to pay more than the tariff rate because 
carriers do not have arrangements for divisions via such 
junctions. Therefore, we would say that the joint through 
rate was the lawful rate for your shipment moving via 
Jersey City and Buffalo to the Pacific coast, and not the 
combination of rates to and from Jersey City. 


War Tax on Undercharged Shipment. 


Q.—A shipment was made in October, charges prepaid, 
but, through a clerical error, net weight of shipment was 
marked on bill of lading instead of gross weight; at point 
of destination error was discovered by carrier and due 
bill issued for difference in weight plus the war tax on 
same. In your opinion should war tax be collected on 
same? Is it considered a collect shipment? 

A.—It is our understanding that the war tax lies against 
the correct amount of the freight bill and that it is the 
duty of carrier to collect the amount of undercharge in 
the war tax as well as the undercharge in the amount of 
the prepaid charges. You state that the shipment was 
underbilled in weight through error and apparently you 
raise no question of the right and duty of the carrier t0 
collect its lawful charges based upon the correct weight. 
Does it not follow that the duty also rests upon the cal 
rier, as the agent of the government, to collect the war tax 
based upon the correct freight charges? We think it does. 
The shipment should be considered a prepaid shipment, 
although underpaid at time of forwarding. 


Rail Carrier Not Responsible for Misquotation of Ocean 
Rates. 

Q.—Will you have the kindness to advise us, throug! 
the columns of The Traffic World, relative to the liability 
of railway companies for written quotations of transatlat 
tic steamship rates on imported shipments? An eastem 
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carrier, upon request, made a quotation covering shipment 
from Liverpool, England, to New York, which was relied 
upon by consignee, and shipment made. Now the carrier 
has presented an additional bill for undercharge, claiming 
that original ocean charges, which it had quoted, were 
in error. We understand absence of liability of carrier 
for misquotation of inland rate filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but are in doubt regarding the 
above. 

A.—Ocean rates are beyond the control of rail carriers 
and, as is well known, are not constant, but fluctuate 


from time to time or from day to day. The rail carrier 
who undertook to. quote the rate from Liverpool to New 
York doubtless did so for convenience of and as the agent 
of the consignee. No duty rests upon the rail line as a 
common carrier to quote ocean rates, while the act to 
regulate commerce as amended makes it the duty of a 
common carrier upon written request therefor to quote 
inland rates. So we would say that the rail line, not 
having failed in the performance of a duty placed upon it 
by law, is not liable for its misquotation of an ocean rate 
under the circumstances you relate. 








Traffic Lesson No. XLI 


Freight Routing (Concluded)—Forty-first in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for 
the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor Trans- 
portation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


In the previous lesson it was noted that the purposes 
of shippers in routing freight vary with the conditions 
encountered in particular shipments. In many instances 
the dominant consideration is a saving in freight charges. 

When routing freight for this purpose the shippers or 
consignees are concerned with the entire freight bill. The 
freight rate is obviously an important item. It is there- 
fore advisable when shipping to particular destinations to 
obtain the rates in effect via the various available routes. 
The statement that competitive routes charge uniform 
rates is correct only in the general sense that their rates 
are interdependent and are made co-operatively. They 
are not, however, identical via every all-rail, rail-water or 
all-water route. The routes with freight rates that are 
lower than the standard all-rail rates are frequently de- 
scribed as differential routes because it is understood that 
they shall be permitted to charge lower rates in order 
that they may, in normal times, obtain a fair share of the 
trafic. The differential routes may be longer and the 
Service that they offer may be less prompt and direct 
than that of standard lines, but their freight rates may 
be sufficiently much lower to be attractive when shipping 
commodities that require cheap transportation rather than 
the promptest delivery. 

The transportation bill as a routing consideration, more- 
over, includes every other charge that is assessed against 
a freight shipment. Especially important are the amounts 
paid for cartage or trucking at points of shipment and 
destination. The shipper’s or consignee’s plant may, in 
this regard, be located more favorably with respect to one 
route than another. Either the shipper or consignee may, 
in fact, be connected with one route by a private siding, 
while to reach another route expensive cartage is neces- 
Sary. In comparing the relative freight rates via a rail 
and a water route it is always important to consider any 
Cartage bill that may be incurred. The differential water 
freight rate plus a cartage charge may exceed an all-rail 
rate in case a priyate siding connects the rail line with 
the shipper’s plant, or the apparent difference in freight 
Tates nay be largely reduced. 

The relative freight bill via different lines may also be 
affecte:i by special charges or the absence of special 
charges for switching, lighterage, elevators, milling or 
fabrics:ion in transit or other in-transit services or privi- 


leges, or for refrigeration, demurrage or storage. Should 
a shipment be destined to an overseas export market the 
inland shipper is concerned not only with inland freight 
charges but with the freight rates of ocean carriers serv- 
ing different ports, with transshipment charges and with 
whatever port charges are assessed against ocean cargoes 
and not included in the freight rate or absorbed by the 
carriers. 
Routing for Prompt Delivery. 

If time or promptness of delivery at destination is of 
greater importance in a particular shipment than the 
freight bill, a different group of considerations will con- 
trol. In normal times shippers who have on many occa- 
sions used the various routes that are available will know 
from experience what route ordinarily gets its freight 
through the fastest to given destinations. Others, how- 
ever, need to examine the different routes in order to 
route their shipments properly; and abnormal traffic con- 
ditions may even nullify in a measure the value of past 
experience. 

The length or directness of the routes and the kind of 
transportation service provided are, of course, considered. 
But so also are the terminal facilities of the various 
lines, and the absence or presence of freight congestion. 
The number of transfers, if any, and the manner of mak- 
ing them may also be a controlling factor. At some 
transfer points the transfer is direct at a common plat- 
form; at others the freight is handled by switching; at 
some transfer points teams or trucks are used; and in 
some cases transfers are made by lighterage. - Not only 
do some of these methods require more handlings than 
others but, unless the transfer is direct or special ar- 
rangements such as an extra switching have been made, 
unexpected delay in transfer may result if the car arrives 
late in the day. The transfer may go over until the 
following day unless the car arrives early. 

In routing for promptness in delivery the shipper is 
also interested in time or preference freight services such 
as were described in Lesson No. 37; on the running of 
through package cars; in the character of service beyond 
the transfer points; and in the ability to ship or deliver 
over private sidings. 

In overseas shipments to or from interior points the 
shipper is, moreover, concerned with the arrangements 
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that he is able to make with freight forwarders, manu- 
facturers, export agents, commission houses, or other port 
representatives in case he is not shipping on a through 
bill of lading; with his ability to obtain the kind of ocean 
transportation service that he desires; with contractual 
relations between ocean and rail carriers that may have 
a bearing on the ocean freight service; and with the 
transfer facilities at the various ports. 


Miscellaneous Routing Considerations. 


In shipping perishable wares, fragile packages, or live 
stock, an important routing factor is the condition at 
arrival and the likelihood of loss or damage. Other ship- 
ments, too, are of course not infrequently lost or damaged, 
but in case of the former the condition of goods at ar- 
rival is especially important. Since, in the shipment of 
perishable goods and live stock, there is a close connec- 
tion between time and condition at delivery, the various 
considerations mentioned above are again applicable. In 
so far as perishables are shipped in refrigerator cars the 
icing service at the shipping point and en route are im- 
portant. 

Packages do not depend so largely on time, for they 
may not be intrinsically perishable. Yet some of the 
same routing factors also apply. Their condition on de- 
livery may depend, in part, on the number and manner 
of making transfers; the care taken in handling them. at 
transfer and freight houses and in loading them in cars; 
the amount of cartage necessary, etc. It is suggested 
that a more direct method of reducing losses of and 
damage to package freight is to reduce the number of 
fragile packages by packing goods in substantial freight 
containers. 


When freight is lost or damaged the shipper is inter: 
ested in the promptness with which his freight claims are 
settled, and consequently this may be a routing considera- 
tion. The reduction of losses and damages to a minimum 
by having freight arrive in perfect condition is obviously 
to the advantage of both the carrier and the shipper or 
consignee. 


At times the shipper’s ability to obtain certain special 
services or privileges is a routing factor. Arrangements 
for milling, fabrication, or stopping in transit on certain 
lines may be especially attractive to him. Reconsignment 
points may be favorably located; peddler car serviees, 
switching services, and, in fact, any of the special 
services mentioned in Lesson No. 33 may, in a particular 
shipment, become a routing factor. To obtain effective 
results, freight routing must be performed carefully. To 
issue routing instructions carelessly or without adequate 
information may nullify special arrangements that.the car- 
riers have made without obtaining the results desired. 
Freight routing is one of the most important functions 
performed by the skilled traffic managers that are being 
employed by an increasing number of shippers and by the 
transportation or traffic bureaus that are being estab- 
lished in a growing number of industrial centers. 


MILLERS TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


The Millers’ Traffic Committee of Buffalo has been or- 
ganized with W. D. Sanderson, chairman, and J. W. Hor- 
sey, secretary. G. F. Booth, F. F. Henry, F, E. Pond, 
George P. Urban and C. P. Wolverton constitute the ad- 
visory committee, and W. J. Downs, J. W. Horsey, T. P. 
Maloney, W. J. McKibben and W. D. Sanderson, the exe- 
ecutive committee. The firms represented by the organ- 
ization are: Armour Grain Company, Clover Leaf -Milling 
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Company, Duluth-Superior Milling Company, the Fleisch- 
mann Company, General Flour and Feed Company, Globe 
Elevator Company, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Company, 
H-O Company, Phillip Houck Milling Company, C. P, 
Mathews & Sons, Inc., Niagara Falls Milling Company, 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Company, Nowak Mill- 
ing Corporation, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Ralston 
Purina Company, Thornton & Chester Milling Company, 
Geo. Urban Milling Company, J. A. Walter Milling Com- 
pany, Washburn-Crosby Company. 

The purpose in the formation of the committee is to 
bring about active co-operation between the railroads, 
under their present administration, and the shippers, and 
to give. the millers, feedmen and maltsters, of Buffalo 





W. D. SANDERSON. 


and that district, an effective means of expressing them 
selves on traffic matters both to the railroads and to the 
Commission when necessary. The committee was orga 
ized June 26. Its chairman was with the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad in Buffalo for nine years in various capacities. 
The last two years of that time he served as lake grail 
agent. He went to the Washburn-Crosby Company the 
first of last December as traffic manager. 


RAILWAY MAIL HEARING. 


A hearing is to be held on the railway mail case before 
Examiner: George N. Brown,-at Washington, Nov. 4. Di 
rector-General McAdoo and every railroad are served with 
notices of the hearing and also with copies of what Post 
master-General Burleson will require in the way of trans 
portation. 
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R. H. Vaughan was born in Mobile, Ala., October, 1859. 
Conditions in the south during his boyhood being such 
as to result in his not 
having the advantage of 
schooling other than for 
a short period of six 
months at a private 
school in Mobile, he 
prides himself on being 
self made and educated. 
He began his railroad 
career as individual led- 
ger accountant in the 
auditor’s office, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad, in 1881, 
was transferred to Cairo 
in 1883 as chief clerk, 
local freight office, and 
shortly thereafter took a 
position as chief rate 
clerk, traffic department, Missouri Pacific Railroad, St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1886 he was called to Galveston as chief 
clerk under W. H. Newman and O. G. Murray, at that 
time head officials of the Missouri Pacific Railroad in 
Texas. His next change was to the Cotton Belt at general 
freight agent, Texarkana, Tex., in 1888. The following 


year he became assistant general freight agent, Mexican > 


National Railroad, City of Mexico. In 1891 he was ap- 
pointed general United States agent for the Monterey & 
Mexican Gulf Railway, New York, reporting to J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., who controlled the property at that time. 
In 1892, the harbor of Tampico having been opened for 
heavy draught vessels, he was made assistant freight 
traffic manager and sent abroad to establish agencies in 
Liverpool, London, Antwerp, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, Bremen and Harve. In 1895, the Selig- 
mans having sold their interest to a Brussels syndicate, 
his position was abolished. Shortly thereafter he became 
general eastern agent, Blue Ridge Despatch, New York 
City, in April, 1899. In 1903 he was appointed general 
manager of the Blue Ridge Despatch, and his success in 
that position is well known. All fast freight lines under 
federal control having been abolished, Mr. Vaughan was 
appointed assistant general freight agent, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway, in charge of business formerly handled in 
connection with Chesapeake & Ohio Despatch Lines. 





B. L. Winchell, regional director, announces the appoint- 
ment of R. V. Taylor, federal manager for the Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern Railroad; office Mobile, Ala. 

Hale Holden, regional director, announces that Robert 
Rice is appointed general manager of the Colorado & South- 
ern Railway, with office at Denver, Colo. 

Regional Director Winchell announces the following ap- 
pointments: W. J. Harahan, federal manager, Macon, Dub- 
lin & Savannah Railroad, Norfolk, Va.; C. M. Kittle, fed- 
eral manager for that portion of the line of the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company-east of the Mississippi 
River, Chicago, Ill. The appointment of R. V. Taylor as 
federal manager for the Gulf, Mobile .& Northern Rail- 
Toad is cancelled, by reason of the fact that that property 
is nct now under federal control. Mr. E. H. Coapman is 
appe nted federal manager for the segregated line of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad lying between Harrisonburg, 
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Va., and Lexington, Va.; the Asheville & Craggy Mountain 
Railway; Asheville & Southern Railway; Atlantic & Yad- 
kin Railway; Blue Ridge Railway; Carolina & Northwest- 
ern Railway; Carolina & Tennessee Southern Railway; 
Cincinnati, Burnside & Cumberland River Railway; Cum- 
berland Railway; Danville & Western Railway; Ensley 
Southern Railway; Harriman & Northeastern Railroad; 
Hartwell Railway; Hawkinsville & Florida Southern Rail- 
way; High Point, Randleman, Asheboro & Southern Rail- 
road; Lawrenceville Branch Railroad; Northern Alabama 
Railway; Roswell, Railroad; Sievern & Knoxville Rail- 
road; Tallulah Falls Railway; Tennessee & Carolina South- 
ern Railway; Yadkin Railroad, and Louisiana & Missis- 
sippi Transfer (at Vicksburg, Miss.). 

Cc. H. Markham, regional director, announces that Rufus 
S. Jarnigan, appointed regional supervisor of safety, east- 
ern region, in connection with safety work, etc., will like- 
wise serve the Allegheny region. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces that the 
headquarters of J. B. Cook, supervisor of coal traffic for 
Montana and northern Wyoming, will be Billings, Mont., 
instead of Butte. 

Cc. H. Markham, regional director, announces the ap- 
pointment of J. B. Fisher, transportation assistant; J. T. 
Carroll, mechanical assistant; E. B. Temple, engineering 
assistant. 


Austin J. Jones, the newly appointed traffic manager of 
B. T. Babbitt, Inc., of New York, and the Mendleson Cor- 
poration of Albany, was 
born in Peoria, Ill., in 
1882 and saw his first 
railroad service with 
the ©. RL @& 2: at 
that point in 1902. He 
served in various capaci- 
ties until 1904, at which 
time he joined the forces 
of the Boston & Maine 
at Boston Warren 
Bridge, where he held 
forth as rate clerk until 
1907. He then returned 
west, locating in Chi- 
cago, and was identified 
with the Chicago & 
Alton rate department 
until 1911, in which year he both entered and left the 
traffic department of Morris & Company, resigning to ac- 
cept a position as rate clerk with the Corn Products 
Refining Company, in which capacity he served both in 
the Chicago and New York traffic departments up to July 
1, 1918. 








Hale Holden, regional director, announces the appoint- 
ment of W. M. Corbett as terminal manager of the Kansas 
City terminal district, effective July 12. The terminal 
manager will have charge of all terminal operations within 
the Kansas City switching district. 

Chase & Co., carlot distributors of citrus fruits and 
vegetables, Jacksonville, Fla., announce the i of 
C. M. Tyler as traffic manager. 

The noonday luncheon of the Traffic Club of Cassia: 
Tuesday, July 23; will be addressed by Frank B. Town- 
send of the regional director’s staff, on the subject, “Rout- 
ing Freight in the Western Territory.” 

D. C. Boyd is appointed manager development service 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway and Carolina, 
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Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina, and W. A. 
Starritt, local purchasing agent, headquarters, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

The following appointments are made by the Mississippi 
Central Railroad, New Orleans Great Northern Railroad, 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, with headquarters at Hatties- 
burg, Miss.: M. J. McMahon, traffic manager; Harvey De 
Camp, purchasing agent; J. C. Simpson, assistant to the 
general manager. 

R. W. Pickard is appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Com- 
pany, Oregon Electric Railway Company, Oregon Trunk 
Railway, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


Geo. S. Lee, formerly traffic manager of Wells Fargo & 
Company Express, who has been appointed traffic manager 
of the American Railway Express Company, entered the 
service of Wells Fargo & Co. in January, 1890, at Lincoln, 
Neb., and served in various positions in the operating de- 
partment at that point, St. Louis and Kansas City. He 
entered the traffic department at Kansas City as chief clerk 
in 1898 and went to New York in 1906 as assistant traffic 
manager. He was appointed traffic manager in 1911. His 
jurisdiction extends to all lines operated by the new com- 
pany. 


J. J. Robin has been made traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Manufacturing Company, manufacturers and jobbers 
of slack cooperage stock, Detroit, Mich. He will take en- 
tire charge of the company’s freight business, including 
the indirect management of its Norfolk (Va.) branch un- 
der M. D. Brown. Wm. Stark, former general traffic man- 
ager of the company, will assist Frank M. Scherer in the 
purchase and sales department. 


A. P. Humburg, commerce attorney of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, has been appointed assistant to R. Walton Moore, 
assistant general counsel of the Railroad Administration, 
in charge of rate litigation. 


J. H. Howard, for ten years general claim agent for the 
Chicago & Alton, has been appointed director of claims 
for the railways of the United States under government 
ownership, with headquarters in Washington. 


Ernest Williams has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Georgia Railroad and 
the Charleston & Western Carolina, with office at Augusta, 
Ga. 


J. L. Edwards, traffic manager of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, continues under the United States Rail- 
road Administration as traffic manager of the same road, 
and has been appointed traffic manager also of the Georgia 
Railroad, the Atlanta & West Point, the Western Railway 
of Alabama, the Charleston & Western Carolina, and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco lines east of the Mississippi river, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


W. H. Johnson, manager of the Star Union Line, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed manager of 
the Pennsylvania Lines’ tracing information bureau, with 
the same headquarters, and will keep on file all available 
passing reports and give attention to applications for trac- 
ing information. George W. Smith, foreign freight agent of 
the Star Union Line, has been appointed foreign freight 
representative of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh and will furnish on application information pertain- 
ing to export and import traffic. 

C. B. Kealhofer has been appointed general freight agent 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco lines east of the Mississippi 
River, the Atlanta & West Point, the Western Railway of 
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Alabama, the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, the Georgia 
Railroad, and the Charleston & Western Carolina; J. E, 
Tilford and G. E. Boulineau have been appointed assistant 
general freight agents. 


J. B. Payne has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway, the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way of Texas, the International & Great Northern Railway 
(excluding line from Spring to Fort Worth and Madison- 
ville branch), the Trinity branch of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway of Texas, the Beaumont & Great North- 
ern Railroad and the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company, lines west of the Mississippi River, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Texas. 


Gentry Waldo has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railroad, the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road, the Louisiana Western Railroad, the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway, the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail- 
way, at Houston, Texas. 


J. F. Holden has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, the Texarkana & Fort 
Smith Railway, the Midland Valley Railroad, the Houston 
East & West Texas Railway and the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific Railroad, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


C. E. Perkins has been appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway and the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. West has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Lines, the Fort Worth & Den- 
ver Lines, the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco & Texas Railway, the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Railway of Texas, the Wichita Falls & North- 
western Railway, the Texas Midland Railroad, the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railway (from Spring to Fort 
Worth and the Madisonville branch), and the Houston & 
Texas Central Railroad, with headquarters at ‘Dallas, 
Texas. 


EXPRESS REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In February the principal express .companies of the 
country increased their deficit from $132,911 to $945,741. 
The Adams increased its deficit from $207,566 to $741,273; 
American fell from a positive of $10,408 to a deficit of 
$20,763; Canadian increased its income from $11,010 to 
$11,356; Great Northern income fell from $7,949 to $3,630; 
Northern increased its deficit from $1,841 to $21,212; the 
income of the Southern fell from $114,971 to $27,804; 
Wells Fargo & Co. increased its deficit from $60,354 to 
$201,411, and Western decreased its deficit from $7,489 to 
$3,871. 

For the two months of the fiscal year the combined de- 
ficits rose from $245,034 to $2,583,498; Adams increased its 
deficit from $405,085 to $1,434,961; American went from a 
deficit of $6,210 to a deficit of $773,09; Canadian from a 
deficit of $6,815 to $20,763; Great Northern from a deficit 
of $8,339 to $8,335; Northern from a deficit of $645 to one 
of $49,404. The Southern had a loss in income from $261, 
218 to $117,434;, Wells Fargo & Co. increased its deficit 
from $65,878 to $404,806, and Western Express Co. de 
crease its deficit from $13,277 to $9,251, 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


CHAMBERS MAKES THE RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I commend to your attention and close study Circular 
No. 1-A, canceling Circular No. 1, issued by Director of 
Traffic Chambers, particularly section 3 of Circular No. 
1A, where instructions are given to every traffic depart- 
ment official of every traffic department of every controlled 
railroad, whereby every rate or change from now on is 
to be made by “Me” in Washington. 

I recently had some experiences when trying to have 
some routine rate matters cleaned up. The rates were 
agreed upon by the representatives of the carriers in- 
volved about ten days previous to June 25, and were in 
print. They have been held up and I understand that 
it was necessary that they pass through the committees, 
the originating carrier being required to file four copies 
of its application publishing the rate or change, this 
application to contain in great detail the mileage between 
stations, the present rates on the commodities, other 
rates on similar commodities and a map of the haul. 
This, after being considered by the local committee, goes 
to the regional committee; after receiving its considera- 
tion, it is forwarded to “Me.” Then, when “Me” gets 
ready, it is returned through the various channels. Then, 
if the rate is published, it is published under freight rate 
authority, number to be filed under certain days’ notice. 

This is the rawest thing that has come out of Wash- 
ington. The traffic officials of the various lines are pro- 
hibited from doing anything that does not pass through 
“Me.” 

What do you suppose Congress will think of this? 

F. W. Pancoast. 

New York, N. Y., July 13, 1918. 


MAKING OF STATE RATES 


B. F. Martin, secretary and traffic manager of the Nat- 
chez Chamber of Commerce, writes as follows, July 15, to 
Edward Chambers, traffic director, U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration: 

I beg to refer you to circular No. 1A, issued July 1, which 
refers to General Order No. 28, issued by the Director- 
General, and to call your particular attention to section 4, 
paragraph A, thereof, which reads as follows: 

As no authority other than as required by this circular is 
necessary to change rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices applying wholly on carriers under federal 
control, no application should be’ made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or to any state commission, for authority to 
advance or modify rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices applying wholly on such carriers, nor for 
authcrity to publish changes therein on short notice, and any 
such applications made heretofore should be withdrawn. Ap- 
plications covering rates, fares, charges, classifications, regu- 
lations or practices applying jointly to carriers under federal 
aero! and those not under such control should not be with- 
rawn. 

You will note from the wording of the above clause 
that the authority and duty of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission under the state laws of Mississippi are abso- 
lutely ignored, and that carriers operating in Mississippi 
under federal control are specifically directed by this order 
to ignore any requirements that may be in effect in Mis- 
Sissippi under proper statute of the state of Mississippi, 





relative to the change that carriers might desire to make 
on purely intrastate Mississippi business. 

The legislature of Mississippi, by its act, has created 
the Mississippi State Railroad Commission and placed upon 
this body the obligation of supervising the rates charged 
citizens of Mississippi by the common carriers for trans- 
portation wholly. within the state of Mississippi. This act 
is still in full force. 

Various decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have held uniformly that the Constitution of the 
United States confers upon Congress absolute jurisdiction 
over interstate commerce, but in no such case has the 
Supreme Court of the United States denied to any state of 
the Union its right to regulate its own intrastate com- 
merce so long as such regulation does not interfere with 
interstate commerce. There have been many cases where 
the question has arisen as to whether or not the action 
of a state legislature or its agent does or does not inter- 
fere with interstate commerce. In all of these cases in 
the past these questions have been the subject of orderly 
and regular investigation by the various agencies of the 
United States, even passing under review of the Supreme 
Court itself. The Supreme Court decides in some cases 
that the act of a state authority does interfere with inter- 
state commerce, and decrees in such cases that they must 
be set aside or changed so as to fall clearly within the right 
of the state; that is, to regulate its internal commerce, 
only so far as such regulation does not interfere with in- 
terstate commerce. ‘ 

The laws and courts of the federal government have 
provided regular and methodical channels through which 
all such questions may proceed to a final adjudication, all 
of them being a matter of proof under the usual rules of 
legal procedure. So far as I can learn, it has never been 
successfully denied that each individual state has the 
right to regulate its own internal commerce so long as such 
regulation does not in any manner interfere with com- 
merce moving between the various states. 


The federal control act could certainly not have abridged 
the right of the state of Mississippi under the federal Con- 
stitution. The question of whether or not the regula- 
tion of Mississippi internal commerce by its legislature or 
agents thereof, has or does in any way interfere with in- 
terstate commerce, is purely a question of proof, and until 
this issue has been properly raised and proven we must 
assume that the regulations of the state of Mississippi of 
its intrastate commerce, in force under the law of the 
state of Mississippi, place no unjust burden on interstate 
commerce. 

The action of the Railroad Administration in constitut- 
ing itself complainants, respondent, witness, judge, jury and 
court of final jurisdiction, in the arbitrary manner as out- 
lined in the above clause, is a radical departure from the 
ordinary course of procedure in cases where such ques- 
tions are involved, and to my mind is the assumption of 
power and authority far in excess of the power and author- 
ity conferred under the most liberal interpretation of the 
Federal Control Act. 

Personally, I am convinced that there are many intra- 
state rates and rules that may be proven as being un- 
justly discriminatory, and placing an undue burden on 
interstate commerce, but, on the other hand, I also believe 
that it can be proven conclusively that there are many in- 
stances where the rates on interstate commerce unduly 
and unjustly place a burden on state commerce. I am also 


convinced that these questions are so broad with so many 
different and intricate details, having material bearing on 
the justness of either, that the one single person, or even 
set of men who are capable of judging such questions with 
fairness and justness without first having before them 
every detail of information that is possible to procure from 
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both angles of the question, must be somewhat in the na- 
ture of superhuman. 

The provisions of General Order No. 28 arbitrarily change 
the rates covering Mississippi intrastate commerce that 
were prescribed or fixed by the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission in compliance with the state laws of Mississippi. 
In announcing this 25- per cent-advance, the Director-Gen- 
eral set forth that it -was an emergency measure. The 
state of Mississippi as a whole is just as earnestly intent 
upon winning this war as is any other section in the United 
States, and has no intention of hampering in any way 
the federal government in the most efficient prosecution 
of the war. We were unable to see the necessity for all 
of the things covered ‘by General Order No. 28, and do not 
yet see what connection there is in the rate on flour, for 
instance, from Natchez, Miss., to Jackson, Miss., with the 
success or failure of our army in Europe, however, simply 
because the Railroad Administration said there was a con- 
nection, and that such rates did have a vital bearing on the 
success of our military operations, we contented ourselves 
with insisting that the advance on that rate was no greater 
per cent than the advance in the rate on flour from Shreve- 
port to Jackson, our action being guided largely by our 
loyalty and patriotism. 

Now, under the terms of the above clause, the Railroad 
Administration goes further and without the formality of 
a trial, the state authority of Mississippi is enjoined from 
having any voice whatever in the rates we shall pay for the 
interchange of commodities between communities, both of 
which are in the state of Mississippi. Under Mississippi 
state laws, if the carriers, in their opinion, deem a change 
in a certain rate advisable or necessary, application shall 
be made to the Mississippi state commission for author- 
ity to make the desired change, this application to be 
set for hearing and all of the information possible placed 
before the state commission, whereupon the state com- 
mission decides the question upon its merits. What bear- 
ing the adjudication of such purely local question by Mis- 
sissippi authorities. could have on the success or failure 
of our military operations in Europe is inconceivable to 
me, and I sincerely trust that this order will be amended 
by striking out all reference to state commissions and 
leaving it applicable solely to interstate commerce. 

Please let me have your reply at your earliest conveni- 
ence. 


DEPARTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Senator Lewis, of Illinois, has revived the legislative 
agitation for the creation of a department of transporta- 
tion and telegraph, with a secretary at the head thereof, 
the plan being carried in S. 4806. But for the fact that 
Senator Lewis is the Democratic whip the introduction of 
the bill would probably never have been noticed by any- 
body. His position as whipper-in of Democratic senators 
when there is a roll call, and the preparation of pairs for 
the absentees, however, gives the bill a supposed standing 
that bills introduced by other senators do not always have. 


. The bill says the proposed department shall have super- 
vision, control and direction of all matters having to do 
with transportation, management, direction and operation 
of all roads, railroads, steam and electric, steamships, 
steamboats and all water craft other than that under the 
supervision of the navy department and revenue which 
the United States government owns or operates or di- 
rects, and for any purposes other than that of navy and 
revenue, and have full jurisdiction in all matters of the 
regulation and compensation between employer and em- 
ploye, and adjustments of grades and positions and the 
designations of officers and officials, and jurisdiction, su- 
pervision, control and direction over all telegraph and 
telephone lines of a commercial nature which the govern- 
ment may own or control or operate, other than those 
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operated or controlled, owned or supervised by the war or 
navy departments. 

The bill has been referred to the interstate commerce 
committee, which has not been asked to appoint hearings 
on the subject or otherwise to treat it as if it were any. 
thing other than a mere suggestion from the senator, to 
be considered and made the basis for legislation in the 
event that the other senators should think it advisable to 
create such a department, which, if the President so or. 
dered under the Overman law, would result in the aboli- 
tion of the Railroad Administration. 

What effect the creation of such a department would 
have on the already attenuated Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission nobody could do more than guess because, even 
now, after six months of discussion, there is no agreement 
as to the effect the federal control legislation has had on 
the Commission, other than that it has deprived that body 
of the power to suspend rates. Under Circular 1-A, issued 
by Director Chambers, it has also now been deprived of 
the supervisory power over the increasing of rates ordained 
by the Smith amendment to the fifteenth section. 

It may be said with all the emphasis possible that the 
Railroad Administration is not backing the measure, 
While Senator Lewis is the Democratic whip, he does not 
speak for the national administration or its subsidiary, 
the Railroad Administration. His work in the Senate, 
that of “getting out the Democratic vote” when there isa 
fight between the parties, brings him into incidental con- 
tact with the administration because the Democratic sen- 
ators seldom, if ever, make a bill a party measure unless 
President Wilson asks that that be done. The whip is 
the handy man of the party leader in the Senate. 


CONTROL OF WIRE COMPANIES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


It was assumed, when the Senate passed the resolution 
authorizing the President to take over the wire com- 
panies, that he would act on the authorization soon after 
he attached his name to the legislation. 

Uncertainty prevailed as to who would be placed in 
charge of the wires. At the Railroad Administration the 
thought was that, because of the intimate connection be- 
tween the railroads and the telegraph companies, Director- 
General McAdoo would be made wire chief, so to speak. 
At the Post Office Department, on account of the fact 
that in foreign countries the telegraph and postal affairs 
are under the same head, it was assumed that Postmaster- 
General Burleson would be placed in charge. In the 
event Mr. Burleson takes control over the wires, it is 
believed he will make an effort to reduce rates. If Di 
rector-General McAdoo takes charge the tendency, it is 
believed, will be the other way. Mr. Burleson for more 
than a year has been taking every opportunity to say that 
if he were placed in charge of telephones in the District 
of Columbia, he would reduce the rates and inerease the 
service. The implication in everything he has said has 
been that the local telephone company is charging ul- 
necessarily high rates and according inferior service. 

President Wilson, ever since the five per cent case, 
has been recognized as one of those believing public 
utilities of the country havé been starved through insuff- 
cient rates. It is easy to infer that Director-General 
McAdoo has held similar views, else General Order No. 28 
would not now be a fact. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Efficiency in Traffic 


New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


HELP PREVENT CLAIMS 


U. G. Couffer, freight claim agent of the Pennsylvania 
Lines west of Pittsburgh, has issued to patrons the fol- 
lowing circular, headed: ‘‘Help prevent claims by starting 
your shipments right”: 


We respectfully solicit your co-operation in our efforts 
to prevent damage and loss to your shipments. 

The adoption of following suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of your less-than-carload shipments and ‘handling of 
carload shipments will insure prompt and safe transporta- 
tion and delivery and will result in more business for all 
concerned: 

Packages.—-Pack all shipments in good, strong contain- 
ers. 

Money saved, by use of cheap packages, is more than 
offset by the liability of loss or damage. 

Pack glass and fragile articles in wooden boxes, using 
plenty of packing and marking “GLASS.” 

Broken, soiled, torn or incomplete merchandise means 
loss of trade, while clean packages, in good order, help to 
sell themselves. 

Wooden boxes made of good strong wood securely 
nailed. : 

Fibreboard, pulpboard or double-faced corrugated straw- 
board boxes should be of required strength for intended 
use and bear maker’s certificate and shipping orders cer- 
tified as required. 

Crates should be of sufficient strength and goods packed 
so that they will not protrude or be exposed to damage. 

Avoid chafing of furniture by wrapping and crating se- 
curely. 

Prevent damage to stoves by entirely enclosing in crates. 

Second-hand packages are undesirable, but, if used, all 
old marks should be erased or thoroughly obliterated before 
delivery to railroad, as they might cause package to go 
astray. 

Specifications for containers, etc., will be found in Rule 
8 of Official Classification. 

Marking Packages.—Show full name of consignee. 

Show destination and state in full. 

Avoid abbreviations. 

Show county where there are two towns of same name 
in state. 

, Show initials of destination road if a certain delivery is 
esired. 

Name and address of shipper and name and address 
of consignee on inside of package will insure delivery if 
outside marks are lost or destroyed. 

Use marking pot and brush for marking bags, bales and 
other packages having uneven surfaces. Stencil may fail 
to show full marking. 

Avoid paper tags. 

See Rule 3 of Official Classification. 

Shipping Orders and Bills of Lading.—Arrange your ship- 
ping instructions so the shipping order part, given to the 
carrier, will be the first or top sheet and bear original 
Writing. 

Beware of worn or poor carbon paper. 

Write plainly. Use typewriter if possible. 

Be sure shipping instructions agree with marking on 
packages. 

Describe freight fully, accurately, and by names shown 
in tariffs and classifications—this will avoid confusion, 
save overcharges and facilitate delivery. 

Show actual gross weights on shipping orders. 

Delivery to Carrier.—Deliver your freight to railroad sta- 
tion early in the day and it will receive preferred han- 
dling and be sure of prompt forwarding. 


Do not split your shipments, but deliver them complete 
and avoid delay. 
General 


Tracers.—Do not start a tracer until shipment has had 
reasonable time to reach destination or consignee advises 
not received. 

Promiscuous tracing really defeats result sought. 

If you are late in making a shipment and it requires spe- 
cial movement, call personal attention of agent to it and 
he will see that it is rushed in every possible way, but 
when he is asked to do this on every shipment it becomes 
impossible. 

Our aim is regular, prompt and uniform service for all, 
and if a shipment is securely packed, fully and properly 
marked and is accompanied by legible and explicit ship- 
ping instructions that agree with marks, it will go threugh 
promptly and be delivered safely to consignee. 

Your Shipping Department.—Should be provided with 
the various classifications, so they can ascertain the cor- 
rect class and billing description for each article you han- 
dle and how same should be packed to secure proper rating. 

They should also list articles under correct billing de- 
scription, grouping together those coming under each class 
as shown in classifications. 

Your Receiving Department.—Should arrange to have in- 
bound shipments promptly removed from railroad freight 
houses or cars. This will facilitate deliveries, avoid ac- 
cumulations and help secure regular service. 

They should also be careful upon receipt of shipment 
to check all packages with invoice, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary correspondence, claims, etc. 


MEMORANDUM BILLING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From time to time, under the heading of “Efficiency in 
Traffic,” in your valuable paper, we have noted forms and 
suggestions which have done much to help in the efficient 
handling of traffic. 


Inclosed we are handing you samples of memorandum 
billing which we have been using for the last five months 
with a great deal of success, both to ourselves and the 
carriers. 


The sample inclosed is 8144x3% inches in size, the origi- 
nal being printed on letter paper, while the carbon copy 
is printed on cardboard. The original is filed in our office, 
while the cardboard copy is sent to the yard office of the 
lines on which we are located and is delivered, with the 
car, by the engine foreman to the connecting line. Upon 
being received in connecting line yard, with this addi- 
tional information they are enabled to handle the car 
immediately, switching same to the outbound yard, in 
the meanwhile calling upon the line as shown on the 
memorandum billing, as billing the car, for the waybill 
in order to move the car on the first train. 

It has been our experience, since the inauguration of 
this system, that our cars are saved from 24 to 72 hours’ 
dead time in connecting line yards and in numbers of 
instances are being forwarded by the connecting line 
within six hours’ time after being delivered to them, 
which is brought about by the information furnished on 
the card. 
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This form in no manner does away with any of the 
forms now in use by the carriers, but simply gives them 
additional authentic information upon which to work and 
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handle the car upon delivery to them, instead of throw- 
ing the car on the “hold” track to await billing, which 
then causes a minimum of two additional switches, which 
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are entirely eliminated by the use of our memorandum 
billing form. 

This system was inaugurated Feb. 7, 1918, and since 
that date we have not had to trace a single car, thereby 
saving our and the carriers’ clerks time in not having 
to do so. At the same time we haven’t had to pay collect 
telegrams from consignees asking us to trace their cars, 
and, as a final saving, we find that the elimination of the 
initial delay at forwarding station enables us to get 
returns on our drafts in from two to four days quicker 
time than formerly, thereby saving quite a large amount 
of interest in a year’s time on our “arrival of car” drafts. 

At first glance it would seem that the “lion’s share” 
of the benefits accrues to us, but such is not the case 
when the fact is taken into consideration that our busi- 
ness in normal times averages nearly 60 per cent of that 
done in our line at Fort Worth. Therefore, every car 
moved promptly and without delay leaves another hole 
for some other car. 

The Fort Worth Elevators Co., 
Per E. E. Wyatt, Traffic Manager. 
Fort Worth, Tex., July 12, 1918. 


USE OF METAL CONTAINER 


In the conclusion of his brief in the case of the Pneu- 
matic Scale Corporation, Ltd., vs. Aberdeen and Rockfish 
et al. before the Commission, Edgar Watkins, attorney for 
the complainant, says: 


Some meticulous criticism of the above rules was in- 
dicated, but no practical suggestions were offered. The 
carriers assumed an attitude of antagonism, forgetting 
that they were public servants whose duty it is to assist 
in producing transportation at the lowest possible cost 
with the maximum of safety. 

Standardization of all containers is desirable, and this 
case where all railroads in the United States are defend- 
ants furnishes an opportunity for the Commission to do 
what the carriers have failed to do. Standardization of 
metal containers is as necessary as for wooden containers. 
Merely to say “a metal box” means nothing. A metal box 
might be itself a very unsafe container. Only a metal box 
adequately made, such as the proposed rules call for, 
would protect both shippers and carriers. Now is the 
time when standardization should be had. Complainant 
here presents a container that meets every demand of a 
proper standard for a steel box. This is admitted by de- 
fendants. The wooden and fiber boxes can be standardized 
with difficulty, but unless there is such a standard as 
will protect shipments, their use should not be permitted. 
As to some commodities, no wooden or fiber box, however 
high the standard, would be an adequate protection. As 
to these the use of even a perfect standardized wooden 
or fiber box should be prohibited. The government is in- 
terested not only in rates but in saving needed food and 
other commodities. If rates are not fully compensatory, 
the Director General may easily make them so, and in so 
doing save what is now wasted, thus benefiting all and in- 
juring none. Any increase applied to existing containers 
should be subject to a recognition of the saving here 
offered. While the carriers generally admit that enor- 
mous losses occur from flimsy containers and that com- 
plainant’s container will prevent these, the witnesses at 
the trial had no constructive plan. 

Collyer, the able, conservative and fair head of the 
official classification committee, is here only by a letter 
of commendation of the container. Fyfe, of the western 
committee, equally able, but opposed to complainant’s 
container, is not here. Perhaps his testimony that “a 
colossal blunder” was committed when the fiber container 
was recognized may be accepted as his view of the need 
for a better container. 

Mr. Crossland, now acting as head of the southern 
committee, gave his view that fragile commodities could 
not be shipped in the container. This was shown to be a 
mistaken view by an actual test, and Mr. Crossland did 
not appear. Of the many able railroad men who have 
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expressed decided views, as to the need for and the ade- 
quacy of the metal box here offered, not one opposed, and 
the witnesses who were called by defendants seemed to 
think that their duty was to exercise their ingenuity to 
the utmost in finding fault. 

The Commission is entitled to the aid of the defend- 
ants; but this they have not received. Complainant has 
presented carefully considered rules which will protect 
absolutely shippers using its container, as well as rail- 
roads handling shipments therein. If there be any 
changes that the Commission deems proper or that can 
be reasonably suggested by the defendants which will 
more adequately protect shippers and carriers, they can 
easily be adopted. If the nameplate should be stenciled 
or should be on the top instead of the ends, that is a 
matter that can readily be taken care of. If improper 
packing causes damages, adequate provisions for suffi- 
cient packing can be prescribed. 

If the released value of the container is an obstacle, let 
that value be reduced to five cents per pound; or, as 
complainant agrees, let the shipper waive all the value. 
If rates are now too low, about which we express no 
opinion, all rates should be increased, because it is a pre- 
sumption of law that the present relation of rates is fair 
and adjusted to present conditions. 


DEATH OF LIVE STOCK IN TRANSIT 


B. L. Winchell, regional director, in his efforts to pre- 
vent loss of food through the death of live stock in 
transit, has directed roads in the southern region to have 
printed and posted in prominent places at all freight 
depots where shipments of hogs are made in carload lots, 
placards, fourteen by twenty-four inches, containing the 
following matter under the heading, “Food will win the 
war. Don’t waste it. How live stock shippers can help”: 


Improperly loaded live stock always results in dead 
and crippled animals. 

Whenever your shipments are so loaded as to cause 
loss, you are wasting food. 

The transportation facilities of your country are 
crowded to capacity and it is difficult to maintain sched- 
ules in effect during normal times. Bear this in mind in 
loading. Do not load as heavily as you did when better 
time could be made by the railroads. 

Remember that during hot weather you cannot, with 
safety, load as many animals in a car as you can dur- 
ing cool weather. 

Do not load your hogs hot, and do not overload your 
cars. Bring your live stock to point of shipment in 
ample time to let the animals rest and cool off before 
loading. 

For hog shipments, bed your cars with sand or clay, 
and during hot weather, if possible, drench well after 
loading. 

Do not beat or pound your animals with clubs or sharp 
pe Bruised meats are condemned, and the food value 
is lost. 


Remember that animals carefully and properly loaded, 
and not overloaded, with cars well bedded, carry better 
and reach destination looking better than if otherwise 
handled, and will bring more money. 


Be a Patriot. Do your part toward minimizing the 
great loss of food animals now sustained because of over- 
loading and improper loading. 

The following circular, under the heading, “Help stop 
waste. The gigantic loss of dead and crippled animals in 
shipping is largely due to overloading and improper load- 
ing,” is put into the hands of shippers: 


No one has contributed more freely toward the cause 
of winning the war than the American farmer. His re- 
sponse to the call for increased production has been 
Prompt and liberal. 


From every side we hear the slogan of the Food Ad- 
ministration, “Food will win the war, don’t waste it,” yet 
losses of foodstuff in the way of dead and crippled ani- 
mals shipped to market are enormous. We do not be- 
lieve that all losses can be avoided—as long as there is 
Shipping there will be a certain amount of loss—but with 
Proper thought and due consideration we know that a 
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large percentage of this unnecessary loss can be elim- 
inated. 

The farmer will carefully watch his cattle, hogs and 
sheep, will work early and late to raise crops sufficient 
to fatten them, and yet, when the time comes to send the 
finished animals to market, there is too little regard for 
their safety. Too frequently the stock man crowds more 
animals into a car than should be loaded, believing that 
if any are killed or crippled in transit the carrier will 
reimburse him. Just now it is not so much the question 
of reimbursement as it is the loss of foodstuffs thereby 
sustained. This is the most gigantic war the world has 
ever known; there is a greater call upon the resources 
of our country than was ever before made; daily we are 
taught new lessons in economy and the theme of con- 
servation is before us constantly. 

When you ship live stock, think it over carefully and 
do your part. The loss in hog shipping has been es- 
pecially heavy. Bear in mind that the transportation 
facilities of this country are strained to capacity; fast 
schedules formerly given with ease are now difficult; 
freight and passenger trains must, when necessary, be 
sidetracked to permit the movement of troop trains, sup- 
ply trains, and other government business. Live stock 
shippers should consider these facts and realize that 
slower schedules demand lighter loading. We ask every 
shipper of live stock to become a volunteer, and to do 
his best to improve conditions in live stock handling. 

Special precautions should be taken to guard against 
the loss of hogs. Hogs should not be loaded while hot, 
nor should cars be overloaded. During the heated term 
you cannot load as many animals with safety as you can 
during cool, or cold weather. You should bed your cars 
with sand or clay, and when possible drench your hogs 
well after loading. 

Do not crowd too many sheep and lambs in a car. If 
there are too many in a car, the weak animals will get 
down, and the others will trample them to death. 

Do not beat your animals with clubs or sharp sticks. 
Animals that are bruised lose much of their value, badly 
bruised meats are condemned, and their food value lost. 

With earnest co-operation on the part of live stock 
shippers we believe that much of this needless waste 
can be eliminated. We appeal to your sound judgment 
and patriotism in asking for your help. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce has revived the proj- 
ect of having a New England Transportation Conference 
of which its transportation bureau shall be a member and 
contribute its portion toward the expenses of the whole 
organization. The directors of the Boston chamber have 
voted that their transportation bureau, of which W. H. 
Chandler is the head, shall be continued during the period 
of federal control and its efficiency increased if possible; 
also that the New England Transportation Conference 
shall be continued and made a permanent organization 
and shall have the assistance of a high-class paid trans- 
portation expert. 


This is the outcome of the discussion which immediately 
followed President Wilson’s action in taking over the con- 
trol and operation of the railroads. Consideration of the 
question proceeded on the theory that an entirely new 
condition with reference to transportation had been cre- 
ated. Everybody agreed that a new situation had been 
created, but there was uncertainty as to just what the 
effect would be. 

The establishment of a permanent New England Trans- 
portation Conference puts into effect the original plan of 
the reorganized Chamber of Commerce for a transporta- 
tion bureau. Ten years ago, when the commercial bodies 
of Boston were consolidated under the name of Chamber 
of Commerce, there was not in existence anywhere in 
New England a high-class transportation bureau repre- 
senting the general public, in charge of a transportation 
expert. One of the first things agreed on was that such 
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a bureau should be established. In commenting on the 
revival of the New England Transportation Conference, 
Current Affairs, the publication of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, says: 


It is an interesting fact—and one which probably has 
been forgotten by most people—that the plan agreed upon 
was not that the Chamber should establish a transporta- 
tion bureau, but that the Chamber and a number of other 
organizations should join together and establish a “New 
England Board of Transportation.” This was because of 
the obvious advantage to the public of an organization 
which, upon large and vital transportation questions, could 
speak not only for the Chamber, but for the other im- 
portant New England organizations of manufacturers and 
business men, as well. 

That particular project fell through, because it was 
found that the other organizations were not willing to 
contribute their share of the expenses of the joint bureau; 
and the Boston Chamber of Commerce, rather than see 
the project dropped, went ahead and established the bu- 
reau alone. A number of important organizations of man- 
ufacturers are now willing, and desirous, of joining with 
the Chamber in establishing such a joint bureau; and it 
is to be established. 

The New England Transportation Conference, referred 
to above, was organized last January as the result of a 
meeting called by President Harriman to discuss the new 
situation created by government operation of the rail- 
roads, and to see how those present thought the interests 
of the general public could be best protected and pro- 
moted, under the changed conditions; and also how the 
manufacturers and business men could best co-operate with 
the government and the railroads in making, at the least 
inconvenience, and in a way most beneficial to the public, 
the readjustments which will inevitably be necessary be- 
cause of the taking over of the railroads by the govern- 
ment. It was found to be the opinion of all those present 
that it would be a great help in dealing with the new 
situation if the Chamber and the trade bodies which rep- 
resented the principal manufacturers and shippers of New 
England could consider collectively the more important 
questions which affected all of them in common, and if 
as a result of this joint consideration the bodies repre- 
sented in the Conference might take similar action in 
regard to them. 

Ever since then, weekly meetings of the Conference 
have been held, and at them there have been people rep- 
resenting the Boston Chamber of Commerce, with its 
4,000 members representing all kinds of business, both 
large and small; the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, representing manufacturing concerns all over the 
state; the Boston Wool Trade Association, representing 
one hundred of the leaders of this industry in the city 
of Boston; the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, representing the majority of the woolen and worsted 
manufactures of New England; the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, representing about 300 leading 
shoe and leather firms in New England; the Arkwright 
Club, representing one hundred of the cotton textile mills 
and cotton brokers in New England; the Paint and Oil 
Club of New England; and the paper manufacturers of 
New England, representing the principal mills, both writ- 
ing paper and newspaper; and also some other organiza- 
tions. 


These conferences have proved so well the value of 
joint action that the other organizations believed the Con- 
ference should be strengthened and made permanent; and 
in this view the directors have concurred. 


SIOUX CITY GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


After many years of fighting, Sioux City is to be placed 
on the Omaha basis in the matter of grain rates. A 
freight rate authorization to that effect has been sent out 
by Director Chambers. There are tariff complications, but 
as soon as they have been overcome Sioux City will 
achieve what the railroads and the Commission, up to 
the time of federal control, had not granted it. 

Wherever Omaha reaches a market Sioux City will be 
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allowed to go. Proportional rates are to be established 
for the benefit of Sioux City, covering traffic on which 
joint through rates do not apply, restricted so as not 
to break down the through rate structure. 

No pronouncement as to policy will accompany the pub- 
lication of these tariffs. They will be made effective on 
one day’s notice as soon as the tariff complications men- 
tioned have been removed. The tariffs themselves may 
be taken as a policy announcement. Sioux City wins in 
the long contention for the same basis as Omaha. Con- 
versely, it may be said that Omaha, as a result of that 
change in policy, will find it harder than ever to per- 
suade the Commission that it should have the Kansas 
City basis. At times there has been a suspicion that 
Sioux City would be satisfied with a narrowing of the 
spread between that market and Omaha. The fight, how- 
ever, is for the same basis. Naturally, if the Commission 
has declined to bring Omaha down to Kansas City, the 
fact that Omaha and Sioux City have been linked together 
is expected to make it harder for Omaha to carry on its 
fight for the Kansas City basis, which, as before re- 
marked, the Commission has declined to grant. 


REFORM IN ARMY TRANSPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Army officers now acting as traffic managers for the War 
Department will, August 1, be merged in an enlarged 
organization which will have branches in many cities. 
Nearly all these branches will be in charge of civilian 
traffic managers who have had railroad experience. They 
will have military assistants—captains and lieutenants. 
H. M. Adams, Inland Transportation Director for the War 
Department, is doing the enlarging and extending of this 
traffic-manager service, which is expected to result in more 
rapid transportation of army supplies and thereby help 
ordinary shippers. This extension will absorb some of 
the traffic men let out by the Railroad Administration. 
The significant part of the plan, especially to those who 
believe the army did much toward congesting the railroads, 
is that civilians having expert knowledge are to be placed 
at the head of offices having charge of military transport. 


MAIL SERVICE COMPENSATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Urban and interurban electric railways are preparing 
to appear before the Commission, through the agency of 
the war board of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, to ask for proper compensation for the mail service 
they render for the Post Office Department. Congress, at 
the last session, was convinced that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has not been dealing any more fairly with them than 
the steam railroads think he has been dealing with them. 
Therefore at the session that is now dwindling to nothing 
by means of three-day recesses, it enacted the following: 

For inland transportation of mail by electric and cable 
cars, $555,000; provided, that the rate of compensation 
to be paid per mile shall not exceed the rate now paid 
to companies performing such service, except that the 
Postmaster-General, in cases where the quantity of mail 
is large and the number of exchange points numerous, 
may, in his discretion, authorize payment for closed-pouch 
service at a rate per mile not to exceed one-third above 
the rate per mile now paid for closed-pouch service, and 
for mail cars and apartments carrying the mails not to 
exceed the rate of 1 cent per linear foot per car-mile of 
travel; provided further, that the rates for electric car 
service on routes over twenty miles in length outside of 
cities shall not exceed the rates paid for service on sieam 
railroads; provided, however, that not to exceed $25,000 
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of the sum hereby appropriated may be expended, in the 
discretion of the Postmaster-General, where unusual con- 
ditions exist or where such service will be more expedi- 
tious and efficient and at no greater cost than otherwise, 
and not to exceed $100,000 of this appropriation may be 
expended for regulation screen or motor screen wagon 
service which may be authorized in lieu of electric or 
cable car service; provided further, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is hereby empowered and directed 
as soon as practicable to fix and determine from time 
to time the fair and reasonable rates and compensation 
for the transportation of mail matter by urban and inter- 
urban electric railway common carriers and the service 
connected therewith, prescribing the methods by weight 
or space, or both, or otherwise, for ascertaining such 
rate or compensation and to publish same, and orders so 
made and published shall continue in force until changed 
by the Commission after due notice and hearing; and 
provided further; that it shall be unlawful for any urban 
or interurban electric railroad to refuse to perform mail 
service at the rates or methods of compensation thus 
provided for such service when required by the Post- 
master-General so to do, and for such offense shall be 
fined $100. Each day of refusal shall constitute a sep- 
arate offense. 


TRAFFIC MEN FOR ARMY TRANSPORT 
(Continued from page 118) 


technical knowledge that would qualify them to any great 
extent for their jobs until after they began work. 

Why not give these commissions—where they are wel- 
come—to traffic men, otherwise eligible, who are, as a war 
measure, being released from railroad service, thus taking 
care of faithful and valuable employes released through no 
fault on their part, but merely because of a government 
policy based on what is conceived to be war necessity; 
filling the places in government transport with men who 
know the business and can give efficient and valuable serv- 
ice instead of with novices; and removing, to that extent, 
the scandal of young, vigorous men, fit for the fighting 
line, holding down swivel-chair jobs and, as Uncle Joe 
Cannon puts it, “wearing spurs in order to keep their heels 
from slipping off their desks?” 

We can see nothing the matter with this suggestion. On 
the contrary, we can see everything in its favor. We offer 
it seriously for the consideration of the government in the 
interest of both fairness and efficiency. It is cold comfort 
for the thousands of railroad men who are being let out to 
be told that their sacrifice is necessary and that they are 
merely doing their bit. It looks like too large a bit for 
some and too pleasant a bit for others. At least give these 
men a chance to make a living at the work which is now 
being used, in many cases, merely to obtain straps for 
handsome young shoulders. Why not—especially when 
they can do it better? 

What would be better, of course, than the co-ordination 
necessary to bring this about, or what ought to accompany 
it, would be a reform in our military organization so that 
it would not be necessary to fill positions, the duties con- 
nected with which are purely civilian in character, with 
Men in uniform or, at least, with men in the uniform. But 
we suppose that is too much to expect. Long custom de- 
Mands that every man—surgeon, engineer, mule driver, 
storekeeper, artificer, or what not—who does work con- 
nected with the army must wear the uniform and the 
shoulder straps indicating his rank in his particular work. 
There may be some good reason for that, though what it is 
we do not know. But whether there is or not, there can 
be no good reason for not filling these positions with the 
Men best qualified to fill them. If they must wear uni- 
forms, then put uniforms on them. That is a detail, 
though, in our opinion, none but the fighting men should 
wear ‘he uniform. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
Payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—GENERAL BOOKKEEPER; for a class IL railroad, 
where the accounts and records are kept in strict conformity 
with the texts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
must be a man of extensive bookkeeping experience, and neces- 
sarily a railroad bookkeeper; must be of correct habits, ener- 
getic, have education, write a free neat hand, be of unqualified 
commendable record, willing to live in small southern town, 
healthful, with church and school advantages; must be amenable 
to the direction of superiors. Make application in your own 
writing, stating fully: (1) The names and addresses of your 
immediate superiors, dates and length of service, the scope of 
the work performed, and why you left such position; (2) the rea- 
son you would want this position, your age, size of family, amount 
of salary you have formerly received, amount you would expect 
if offered a place with us; (3) give full statement of your ex- 
perience, saying all things you consider would discount your 
efficiency as well as good qualities. Address F. M., care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


A married man, well versed in Freight Traffic Work, desires 
a position with an essential industry. Address E., care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


Industrial concern wanting to secure the service of a Traffic 
Man with executive experience, should communicate with 
“Traffic Manager,’ care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Young man, eleven years’ experience as Freight Agent east- 
ern trunk line, supplemented by traffic course, contemplating 
change due to present position partly abolished by U. S. Rail- 
road Administration, solicits propositions from commercial and 
industrial organizations or firms. Address Trunk Line, care of 
The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, issi 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer ae on 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chambe 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
WF. Ge nbd Sow he dheainncawnce ab aealheds Sth anil Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oncar: FTO o..csacicscees pabaiee- aes ere . Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Te Ws Ba oss dk sccacscsnce pelo .....Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. ° 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


sosrdswatess gig am nee weer a ama -President 

: oie ‘ : ... Vice-President 

. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 

. E. Long TraffiCc Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager. General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Il. 


of Com- 


Your Prospective Customers 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 


classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both yous plan and copy, thusinsur- 
fag maximam profits. Submit your literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
Mailing 
OaesStS St.Louis 
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SHIPMENT OF ALCOHOL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has issued the 

following instructions (T. D. 2746) to be observed by the 

users of tank cars when shipping alcohol for denaturiza- 
tion. 


In view of the many unexplained losses of alcohol oc- 
eurring during its transportation to denaturing bonded 
warehouses, by means of tank cars, each tank or tank 
car used in transporting such alcohol must be secured 
with seal locks as provided in article 28, Regulations 30, 
revised October 12, 1917, and at all points where such locks 
can be used. . 

All vents or removable portions of the car, not so locked, 
must be securely wired and sealed by the gauger under 
whose supervision the car is filled. Seals for this purpose 
will be similar to those now used in the Customs Service, 
known as the “Tyden” seal (T. D. 2368), and will in all 
cases be furnished by the carrier. 

Such seals will be numbered consecutively; will bear 
the name of the place where used; will have a red bulb, 
and will have thereon the letters and words “U. S. I. R. 
in bond.” 

Bolts on the hinges of the manhole of each car must 
where possible be battered or riveted and the construction 
of the car must be such in all other respects as to effectu- 
ally prevent any access to the spirits when the locks and 
seals are affixed. 

Storekeepers and gaugers will in no instance permit the 
removal of such cars unless properly secured as herein 
provided; and, in certifying to the shipment in such cars, 
the gauger will hereafter note on Form 573: “I hereby 
certify that at the time of loading the within described 
car was carefuily inspected by me, and all openings were 
properly secured by locks and seals, as required by the 
regulations.” 

On the arrival of the car the receiving gauger will note 
on his monthly report, Form 575, as to each car, “All locks 
and seals required by the regulations were found properly 
affixed and intact as to each of the within described cars, 
except as follows: (Here state specifically the defects 
found as to such car inspected). No allowance for alleged 
losses in transit will be made where, upon the arrival of 
the car at the designated warehouse, the locks or seals 
herein required to be, used are not found intact, unless it 
can be satisfactorily explained that the removal or injury 
to the locks or seals was due to some definitely determined 
accident. 





COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has discontinued the proceedings in I. 
& S. 963 (Transcontinental Bottles), I. & S. 1160 (West- 
bound Transcontinental Bottles, No. 3), and Fifteenth Sec- 
tion Application No. 324 in part. 

The Commission has modified its order of April 25 in 
case 9310, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. 
Pa. R. R. Co. et al., so that it will become effective October 
1 instead of August 1. 


NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 

The J. H. W. Steele Company, Galveston, Tex., has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a new steamship service by 
the New York & Cuban Mail Steamship Company (Ward 
Line), between Galveston and ports in Cuba and Mexico. 








l Digest of New Complaints 


No. 10203. W. J. St. Onge and W. E. St. Onge, doing business 
as Menominee White Cedar Co., Marinette, Wis., vs. C. & N. 
W. et al. 

Alleges charges on a carload of posts from Marinette, Wis., 
to Kensington, Kan., were assessed on excessive weight, which 
must have been estimated, because allegation is that de- 
fendants declined to weigh car, a service they rendered for 
other shippers. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10204. In the matter of the Consolidated Classification. 


No. 10097. St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 
Motion to dismiss complaint, made by P. C. 


Cc. & St. L., on 
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ground that rates, fares, etc., complained of are no longer 
in effect, having been superseded by rates put into effect by 
General Order No. 28. 

No. 10205. New Orleans (La.) Refining Co. vs. L. R. & N. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on 156 cars 
of petroleum products from Texas and Oklahoma points to 
Port Kassel, La., for export, due to failure of respondent to 
publish its export tariff for application at Port Kassel to save 
the shipments from the payment of domestic demurrage rates, 
as promised by it. Asks for reparation amounting to $1,315, 

No. 10206. National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. et al, 
New York, vs. Apalachicola Northern et al. 

Asks for reparation on lumber from Apalachicola, Fla., to 
Neponset, Mass., and Providence, R. I., to basis of lumber 
rate through Pinner’s Point instead of Richmond, Va., the 
routing instructions being via Pinner’s Point, and reports from 
operating departments of the respondents showing that the 
lumber actually moved through the cheaper gateway. 

No. 10207. Gamble-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, vs. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a carload of potatoes 
from Duluth, rebilled and reconsigned at Minneapolis to Cen- 
tralia, Ill., on combination of locals instead of on through 


rate. Asks for reparation. 
No. hg Gamble-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, vs. Northern 
Pacific. 


Against a rate of $1.42 on oranges and lemons from Lindsay, 
Cal., to Sidney, Mont. Asks for application of rate of $1.15 
and reparation. 


No. * 20 James Rowland & Co., New York, vs. D. L. & W. 
et al. 
Against icing charges on butter from Dickens, Ia., to 


various interstate destinations. Asks for reparation. 
No. 10210. The Fort Smith Spelter Co., Fort Smith, Ark., ys, 
Arkansas Central et al. 

Against a rate of $2.85 per ton on coal from the mines of 
Pittsburg, Kan., to South Fort Smith, as unjust and un- 
reasonable as applied to traffic moving in July, 1916. Asks for 
the application of a subsequently established rate of $1.10 and 
reparation to that basis. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
anew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 
July 24—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 

10087—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Susq. & N. Y. 

R. R. Co. et al. 
10131—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. B. & S. R. R. 
Corp. et al 
July 24—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10163—Jefferson Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
July 24—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
—— Mill and Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
July 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich Cent. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 9922—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La. vs. Abilene & Nor. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* — pe Chamber of Commerce vs. Ariz. Eastern R. R. 
o. et al. 
* a la & N. Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


July 25—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McCawley: 
10089—Duckworth Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 


July 25—New York City—Examiner Bell: 
§265—L. Wertheim C. & C. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
July 26—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
“— oa Creamery Co. vs. Lake Erie & Western R. R. 
‘o. et al. 


July 26—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Fleming: 
bar” 9” wemeaaiaanae Dry Goods Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Ca 
et al. 
July 26—Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 
10186—Sheldon Axle & S. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


July 27—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10106—Cress Mfg. Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. 


July 29—Newton, Ill.—Examiner Worthington: 
10171—Aley Smith vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 


August 1—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


August 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Disaue: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


August 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—-Consolidated Classification case. 
August 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
August 26—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
August 30—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
Sept 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
| & S 1161—Reconsignment Case (No. 3). 
10173—-Diversion and reconsignment rules. 
15th Sept. Aps. 5307, 5318, 5319, 5566. 


September 5—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 
September 9—Fort Worth, Tex.—Examiner Disque: 
16204—Consolidated Classification case. 
September 13—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—-Consolidated Ciassification case. 
September 19—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
10204—Consolidated Classification case. 


| 
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Classification Changes Are Proposed 
Consolidated Classification No. 1 


Seven Weeks’ Hearings on which 
are to be begun in Boston, 
on August First 


and a Day by Day report of the important de- 
velopments will be promptly printed in 


The Daily Trattic World 


Better get your order imply a lin saying: 
ngs.” 


A Staff Representative will cover these hearings 
| 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rerwartig The J. H.W. Steele Co. tne. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin ericas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent ee ~ ot shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special Daily motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable — 4 Floors for rent. 

24-CAR SWITCH 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


Western Transfer and Storage Ce. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL. PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


520-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Hight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


Ryde) Thirteenth St 


Ith and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


hipments at C.L. Rates 


WNP AOA AIK AC 


Operating !7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE e 


F.W. HAGEN 4&4 CO. 1131 EAST 771tn STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Ceatral House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 


Grand Crossing. TIL 
L CG or Nickel Plate Delivery. Bett Be. of Cone, oe & 5, OS. Del's 


Ample, Private Car Switch and Take 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South oie. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Ware 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distibatees 
for Westinghouse’ *Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap 3. Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ii. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Established 1859. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Sterage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without —_ = Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO  jorth: south, East and Wes 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference between carloa 
and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send ixed lot ; 
ne US yer distribution to North, South, East and’ West 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


Vol. XXII, No. 
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John R. Walker Claude W. Owen 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 
WASHINGTON, 


Munsey Bldg., D. C. 








Bureau of Applied Ecenemics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities kaa 
180 First Nat’l Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate Commerce and State Commis- 
sion Cases. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 
Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bidg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 











Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


SUITE 1713-715 OnLy — 
35 SO. DEARBORN ST 
CHICAGO 





LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 


804-5-6-7-8 Westory Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Francis B. James, Commerce Counsel; EB. E. Wil- 
— Commerce Specialist; oe H. Scott, Com- 
and Wayne P. Ellis, 





Ry 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITY, UNITED STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
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